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REVIEWS 





The Hunckback: a Play in Five Acts. By 
James Sheridan Knowles. London, 1832. 
E. Moxon. 

Ir appears, from the interesting preface pre- 

fixed to this play, that we owe its existence 

to the failure of the author’s last comedy, of 

‘The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green.’ 

Certainly, Mr. Knowles has taken a very 

noble revenge on his ill-fortune, and has 

given us another cheering example of the 
soul of good, that may dwell in things evil. 

The pain of his ill-success has only roused 

him to the full consciousness of his energies ; 

and, in collecting them to overcome the 
failure, he has not only given us the spring 
and vigour of his former successful plays, 
full of their strong and passionate impulses 
of nature, but has mixed with them the 
bloom of a fresh and more pleasing inspira- 
tion. ‘The Hunchback’ joins all the fine 
poetry which, in ‘ Virginius,’ seemed to be 
struck out of impulse and passion and inci- 
dent alone, to that refined facility and rich- 
ness of thought, and sweetness and flexibility 
of verse, which seem the result of a more 
positive and independent faculty of poetic 
conception, than that which, as in the fine 
tragedy we have mentioned, came, as it were, 
in the collision of events, out of the very 
nakedness and energy of passion. We heart- 
ily thank Mr. Knowles that he has not been 
mistrustful of nature or of himself, for his 
strong faith in both has alone stimulated him 
to this great and successful effort. With a 
few more such labourers in this rich field of 
literature, we may still hope to see the Drama 
recover again its old inspiration, such as it 
breathed when its productions formed by far 
the most brilliant and beautiful part of our 
poetry, and it sent forth a bright line of dra- 

matic workmen, to earn, in its service, a 

fame which has come freshly down thus far 

into the future, and will live for ever. Cer- 
tainly, with all their faults—the imperfec- 
tions of their time—the writers of the old 

English Drama, have the greatest force and 

truth to nature of any other set of poets. 

They had passion, and thought, and fancy, 

and imagination, and wit,—but above ail, 

they had a cordial and genuine sympathy 
with the joys and sorrows, the “ mirth and 
tears,” that make up the mass of humanity ; 
and, in giving it expression, they had re- 
liance in its truth and fidelity, and in the 
honesty of nature. There is no use in 
denying that to this and to these great 
Writers, the aspirant for dramatic fame must 
turn: not to imitate their works or words, 
but to cherish the same intrinsic purposes 
with them, to live with them in the same 
true world of universal sympathy—that 
genuine source wherein the drama “ must 
live or have no life at all.” And this is the 


secret of Mr. Knowles’s deserved success. 
He is a true disciple of the older school of 
dramatists. He has courage enough to lay 
his vanities aside—he can forget himself, and 
so do justice to the characters of which he 
is the author, and for whom he writes and 
speaks. His sympathies are comprehensive 
and strong—he has the true “lookings abroad 
on nature,” and can feel, and be inspired by, 
her bright smile. Out of her simple yet 
varied storehouse, he draws his forms and 
imagery of beauty, and they are true and 
universal. Hence his resemblance to the 
older poets, his command of various lan- 


guage, his nice touches of affection and 
passion, his “clean passes of pathos.” He 


sometimes even adopts their words and forms 
of expression, but not too much so. “ The 
poet,” to quote a critique we have seen on 
this play, in which we recognize the pen of 
an acute and elegant writer, ‘ was not imi- 
tating the words of his predecessors: he was 
undergoing their convictions ; he was living 
in their everlasting world, the tongues of 
which alter, but the heart never.” 


We need not here repeat the plot of this 
play, of which we gave a very ample account 
in the Atheneum of last week. A careful 
perusal of the sheets before us, has more 
than justified the opinion we then expressed 
of its conception and execution. It is in 
every way a very delightful play. It is 
written throughout with great power of pa- 
thos and sweetness of versification; the story 
from the first, keeps alive an anxious curio- 
sity, and the deepest sympathy. A rapid 
succession of incidents—true and vivid ac- 
tion — colloquial and graceful brevity of 
dialogue—passion, with all the varieties and 
inflections poor human nature gives to it,— 
are all blended gracefully with the sweet 
and mellow diction of poetry, and adorned 
with some of its most striking and imposing 
images. We have also a mixture of very 
lively humour, which is carried through two 
dextrously-fashioned scenes with all the 
raciness and spirit of our older writers. The 
truth of the matter, in short, is, that Mr. 
Knowles has a very acute observation, and 
an intense feeling, of nature; and this play 
is a capital developement of them. He is, 
moreover, equal to the conduct of a diversi- 
fied plot; has the exquisite tact of draw- 
ing out fine traits of character from the 
collision of one or two incidents—a truly 
Shaksperian faculty—and is never more at 
home than in the stirring action of a busy 
and animated scene. One might fancy he 
always wrote in the ideal presence of the 
eager and various audience of a theatre— 
the epitome of the great world without. At 
all events, he manages completely to lay 
aside his personal identity, and to make all 
his characters true to themselves, and real in 





language. His men and women walk the 





stage “ with warm hearts of flesh and blood 
beating in their bosoms,—not embowelled of 
their natural entrails, to be stuffed with 
paltry blurred sheets of paper.” 

The greatest triumph, however, of the au- 
thor of the present play, lies in his masterly 
delineation of the character of Julia. Its de- 
velopement, indeed, forms the leading and 
connecting idea which pervades the piece : 
there is no dallying with it—itis gone through 
with, straight to the end, and anxious interest 
and expectation are kept alive. We cannot 
fancy a more finely-imagined character than 
that of Julia, and it is executed with much 
grace, and force, and truth to nature. How 
various and changeful are its tints—true in 
every shade and nicety of hue to the actual 
painting of humanity. First, the free, open, 
simple-hearted country girl, with no contra- 
dictory impulses—no cares or worldly trouble, 
nothing but sweet hopes and happy wishes, 
and a trustful love of her more than father, 
her guardian—the Hunchback—Master Wal- 
ter. How exquisite her answer is, when she 
is asked what sees she in him to be so fond of 
him !— 


Julia. He’s fond of me. 
I’ve known him since I was a child, E’en then 
The week I thought a weary, heavy one, 
That brought not Master Walter. 1 bad those 
About me then that made a fool of me, 
As children oft are fool’d ; but more I lov’d 
Good Master Walter’s lesson than the play 
With which they'd surfeit me. As I grew up, 
More frequent Master Walter came, and more 
l loved to see him. I had tutors then, 
Men of great skill and learning—but not one 


| That taught like Master Walter. What they’d show me, 


And 1, dull as | was, but doubtful saw,— 
A word from Master Walter made as clear 
As day-light!) When my schooling days were o’er— 


| That’s now good three years past—three years—I vow 





I’m twenty, Helen !—well, as I was saying, 
When I had done with school, and all were gone, 
Still Master Walter came; and still he comes, 
Summer or winter—frost or rain. I’ve seen 

The snow upon a level with the hedge, 

Yet there was Master Walter! 

And what a fine touch of an unconscious 
self-betrayal of affection, when the fervid and 
impassioned eloquence of her lover, Sir Tho- 
mas Clifford, draws from her the thought— 
“ How like he talks to Master Walter!” 

But, alas for poor human nature! how un- 
mercifully Mr. Knowles detects it. Julia is 
taken, for the first time, to see the town; and 
at that very time her guardian is hurried 
from it by important business. She is left, 
without restraint or check, amid the flaunt- 
ing andimposing gaieties of a scene new and 
unusual, and is unable to resist the change. 
Even her ingenuous nature helps to betray her, 
and she is sucked into the vortex of fashion, 
and reckless vanity and passionate self-will. 
At this moment, and on the eve of the day 
whereon she had promised to marry Clifford, 
Master Walter returns—returns to see his long 
and earnest work of pupilage overthrown—to 
hear his ward boast of her passion for Clifford's 
title and fortune, not himself—and to see 
Clifford, who had also overheard her, come 
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forward to renounce her hand, unless she is 
content to take only his wealth and title, 
and will consent, the day that weds should 
“‘ wive her to be widowed.”” He accompanies 
this with some touching and bitter remarks, 
which drive the iron into her soul. Her 
pride will not sustain her, and she falls 
breathless into the arms of her cousin. When 
next we see her, what a picture she presents 
to us—her womanish resentment at being 
schooled bringing out her woman's pride: 


we can fancy her fine dialogue with Master | 


Walter in the third act now loud, now low— 
now tossing about, and loud again, “ like the 
vexed sea.” He watches the tempest raging :— 
Julia. His wealth and title! I refused a lord— 
I did!—that privily implored my hand, 
And never cared to tell him on’t! So much 
I hate him now, that lord should not in vain 
Implore my hand again ! 
Walter. You'd give it him? 
Julia. | would! 
Walter. You'd wed that lord? 
Julia. That lord I’d wea,— 
Or any other lord,—only to show him 
That | could wed above him ! 

Walter. Give me your hand 
And word to that. 

Julia. There! Take my hand and word ! 

Master Walter follows up this storm of 
passion, and pride, and thirst for revenge on 
Clifford, by producing a second offer of the 
Earl’s hand, showing her the title-deeds of 
his estates, and rousing her by the enumera- 
tion of his immense possessions. He produces 
a paper — 

Write thou content, and wear a coronet. 
Julia (eagerly). Give me the paper! 
_, Waiter. There! Here’s pen and ink. 
Sit down. Why do you pause? A flourish of 
The pen, and you're a countess. 
Julia. My poor brain 
Whirls round and round! I would not wed him now, 
Were he more lowly at my feet to sue 
Than e’er he did! 
Walter. Wed whom? 
Julia. Sir Thomas Clifford. 

Nothing could be more touching, tender, 
or true to nature, than this. We are let into 
the secret of her heart, and of its truant affec- 
tions. We are sustained in our belief of the 
efticacy of Master Walter’s trial—in our re- 
liance on the reality of her goodness and vir- 
tue. We see that there is that within her, 
that will conquer the conqueror pride. 
This is further brought out very finely in the 
soliloquy, which immediately follows her 
signing the paper—we see it in the revulsion 
of her feeling—her vain attempt to sustain 
herself in the consciousness of her own esteem 
—her falling back on thoughts of happier 
days—her wish to persuade herself that Clif- 
ford never loved her :— 

Julia (alone). I'm glad ’tis done; I’m very glad ’tis 

done ! 
I’ve done the thing Lought! From my 
This lord shall lift me "bove the reach of scorn— 
That idly wags its tongue, where wealth and state 
Need only beckon to have crowds to laud ! 
‘Then how the tables change! The hand he spurn’d 
His betters take! Let me remember that ! 
Vil grace my rank! I will! Vil carry it 
As | wasborn to it! 1 warrant none 
Shall say it fits me not; but, one and all 
Confess I wear it bravely, as | ought! 
And he shall hear it! ay! and he shall see it! 
1 will roll by him in an equipage 
Would mortgage his estate—but he shall own 
His slight of me was my advancement! Love me! 
He never loved me—if he had, he ne'er 
Had given me up! Love’s not a spider’s web 
But fit to mesh a fly—that you can break 
By only blowing on’t! He never loved me! 
He knows not what love is—or, if he does, 
He has not been o’er chary of his peace ,— 
And that he’ll find when I’m another’s wife,— 
Lost !—lost to him for ever! ‘Tears again! 
Why should | weep for him! Who make their woes, 
Deserve them! What have I to do with tears? 


All this has the original spirit, the fresh- 
ness and the stamp of nature. But her 








misery is not yet complete. She hears from 
the heartless gaiety of her friends, of reverses 
of fortune having fallen on Clifford, and 
stripped him of his rank and title. She in- 
dignantly repels their ridicule against him, 
and awakens too late to the sense of her own 
“ cruel, fatal haste,” and of the love she bears 
him— 

Yes; love! Deceive thyself no longer! 
To say ‘tis pity for his fall. Respect, 
Engendered by a hollow world’s disdain ; 
Which hoots whom fickle fortune cheers no more ! 
’Tis none of these! ’lis love—anda if not love, 
Why then idolatry! Aye, that’s the name 
Tospeak the broadest, deepest, strongest passion 
That ever woman’s heart was borne away by! 


False 


Of the scene which follows this, where Clif- 
ford, reduced to the humble secretary of the 
Earl of Rochdale—comes to her with a let- 
ter from his Lordship—we can only say that 
we know of no scene so exquisitely conceived 
and managed. We dare not quote from it, 
lest we quote it all. It is perfect throughout. 
Her anguish and self-humiliation, her forget- 
ness of all save Clifford, her love, her misery, 
her fear of wounded honour, her sense of 
wounded self-pride, her loss of self-possession, 
her grand resumption of it, her total surren- 
der to her love at last—all form such a va- 
ried and energetic display of the fears, and 





| 
| 


} | 
doubts, and shame, and hopes, and overbear- | 
ing passions, that make up the hard struggles | 


of humanity,—as could have come only from 
the pen of one learned in such “ cunning 
fence” of feeling, and a perfect master of the 


language of love and grief, and all absorbing | 


passion. 

The day of the appointed nuptials arrives, 
and Master Walter gives her no hope of es- 
caping them. She becomes desperate with 
the agony of despair :— 

Julia. Show me some way to ’scape these nuptials ! 
Some Po avoidance or escape, 

Or, tothy charge I’ll lay a broken heart! 
It may be, broken vows oy blasted honour ! 





Julia. Vhe strait 

I’m fallen into, my patience cannot bear ! 

It frights my reason—warps my sense of virtue— 

Religion !—cha»ges me into a thing 

I look at with abhorring! 

Walter. Listen tome 
Julia. Listen to me,and heed me! If this contract 

‘Thou hold’st me to,—abide thou the result ! 

Answer to heaven for what I suffer—act ! 

Prepare thyself for such calamity 

To fall on me, and those whose evil stars 

Have link’d them with me, as no past mishap, 

However rare, and marvellously sad, 

Can parallel! Lay thy account to live 

A smileless life, die an unpitied death, 

Abhorr’d, abandon’d of thy kind ; as one 

Who had the guarding of a young maid’s peace, 

Look’d on and saw her rashly peril it: 

And when she saw her danger, and confess’d 

Her fault, compell’d her to complete her ruin ! 
Walter. Hast done? 

Julia. Another moment, and I have. 

Be warn’d! Beware how you abandon me 

To myself! I’m young,:ash, inexperienced! tempted 

By most insufferable misery ! 

Bold, desperate, and reckless! Thou hast age, 

Ex perience, wisdom, and collectedness : 

Power, freedom, everything that | have not, 

Yet want, as none e’er wanted ! Thou canst save me— 

Thou ought’st—thou must! I tell thee, at his feet 

Ill fall a corse, ere mount his bridal bed ! 

So choose betwixt my rescue and my grave ; 

And quickly too! The hour of sacrifice 

Is near! Anon the immolating pnest 

Will summon me! Devise some speedy means 

To cheat the altar of its victim—do it! 

Nor leave the task to me ! 
Halter. Hast done ? 
Julia. | have. 

Walter. Then list to me ; 





and silently, if not 








With patience. (Brings chairs for himself and her.) | 


How | watch’d thee from thy childhood 

I’ll not recall to thee. ‘Thy father’s wisdom,— 
Whose humble instrument | was,— directed 

Your nonage should be pass’d in privacy : 

From your apt mind that far outstripp’d your years, 
Fearing the taint ofan infected world; 


For, in the rich ground, weeds once taking root, 
Grow strong as tlowers. He might be right or wrong ! 
1 thought him right, and therefore did his bidding, 
Most certainly he lov’d you—so did I :— 

Ay! well as | had been myself your father ! 

[His hand is resting upon his knee, Julia at. 
tempts to take it ; he withdraws it ; looks at 
her ; she hangs her head. 

Well; you may take myhand! I need not say 
How fast you grew in knowledge and in goodness, 
That hope could scarce enjoy its golden dreams, 
So soon fulfilment realized them all! 

Enough. You came to womanhood: your heart 
Pure as the leaf of the consummate bud, 

That ’s new unfolded to the smiling sun ; 

And ne’er knew blight, nor canker ! 

(Julia attempts to place her other hand on his 
shoulder ; he leans from her ; looks at her ; 
she hangs her head again. 

Put it there ! 
Where left L off? Iknow. When a good woman 
Is fitly mated, she grows doubly good, 
How good soe’er before! I found the man 
I thought a match for thee ; and, soon as found, 
Propos’d him to you. *Twas your father’s will, 
Occasion offering, you should be married 
Soon as you reach’d to womanhood. You lik’d 
My choice—accepted him. We came to town ; 
Where, by important matters summon’d thence, 
I left you an affianced bride ! 

Julia. You did! you did! 

(Leans her head upon her hand, and weeps, 

Waiter. Nay, check thy tears! Let judgment now, 
Not passion, be awake. On my return 
I found thee! What? I'll not describe the thing 
I found thee then! I'll not describe my pangs 
To see thee such a thing! The engineer 
Who lays the last stone of his sea-built tower, 
It cost him years and years of toil to raise, 
And, smiling at it, tells the winds and waves 
To roar and whistle now; but, in a night, 
Beholds the tempest sporting in its place— 
May look aghast as | did! 

Julia (falling on her knees). Pardon me! 
Forgive me! Pity me! 

Walter. Resume thy seat. (Raises her.) 
I pity thee. Perhaps not thee alone 
It tits to sue for pardon ! 

Julia. Me alone— 
None other! 


We need not say that there is a happy con- 
clusion to this hard, though wholesome trial 
—nor, after what we have said, need we urge 
our readers further to purchase the play and 
read it for themselves. The developement 
of the character we have feebly attempted to 
describe, embodies such an union of variety 
of tones of feeling, as provokes one to com- 
pare it to the great humanities of Shakspeare 
alone. To the accomplished actress who un- 
dertook its arduous performance on the stage, 
we think it due, to quote the words of Mr. 
Knowles in the preface, to which we have 
alluded :— I owe her such a personation of 
my heroine, as, proud though I was of my 
offspring, I didnot think that heroine afforded 
scope for. Her Julia has outstripped my 
most sanguine hopes!” He goes on to com- 
pare her, in one passage, to her great rela- 
tive Mrs. Siddons, and concludes, “ I could 
say a great deal more, but I leave it to those 
who can say it a great deal better, and who 
are worthier witnesses, because less interested 


ones.” 

We had marked several very beautiful 
passages of poetry for extract, and some 
which show Mr. Knowles’s excelling tact 
at fine turns and touches of feeling—but 
we must be content with referring our 
readers to the play itself. They will find 
there many things we ought to have noticed 
the character of the sprightly Helen de- 
lichtfully sustained—with her sheepish cousin 
Modus, ‘ay ery provoking person, and as un- 
like our friend John Buncle, in love matters, 
as it is possible for man to be. Then there is 
a lump of solid and amusing ignorance In 
Fathom—and a very consummate noble 
puppy in my Lord Tinsel. Indeed, the hu- 
mour throughout is very successful, and never 
fails of its effect. 

We haye come to the conclusion of our 
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notice, and have not found one fault! ill 
even our debt of gratitude to the author of 
Virginius, and of William Tell (to say 1 
thing of this his last and greatest e — be 
a sufficient warrant for this ? We r not: 
put shall nevertheless content Fee was es with 
offering unmingled praise and thanks to him 
for having once again, in this latter day, un- 
locked for us the eternal well-spring of nature 
and truth, and drawn from thence another 
stream to freshen the sterile waste of 
matic poetry. We prefer, indeed, the latter, 
and, for once, entreat our readers to believe 
with us and my Lord Rochest 
—— Itis a meaner part of sense 
To find a fault, than taste 
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an excellence ! 





CABINET CycLopxpIA. 

The History of Spain ai ud Portugal. 
Jon, 1852. Longman & Co. 

Ir the ‘Cabinet Cyclopzedia’ proceed after 
this fashioa, we shall save the Proprietors a 
yast outlay in advertisements, and all the 
their own establishment of critical 
journals. So interesting a work as Sismondi’s 
‘Italian Re publies,’ followed so immediately 
by this ‘ aeay of Spain,’ will make us 
trumpet- tongued in their comme ndation. 

The ‘ History of Spain and Portugal’ will 
be found as instructive to the philosopher, 
as it is amusing to the general reader. 
The frequent political changes which the 
Peninsula has undergone,—interesting even 
from the time of the Carthaginians,—the 
hatred so often shown by its inhabitants 
against all foreign domination, and the 
bloody and eventful wars which that hatred 
has produced, give to its history a stirring 
interest, increased by the peculiarities of 
character which have always distinguished 
the inhabitants of that land of beauty and 
romance. But if to write an impartial his- 
tory be at all times difficult, it is particularly 
so of Spain. The original authorities are 
either bigoted and credulous old chroniclers, 
or partial and fierce partisans; and it is no 
easy task to discover the truth among their 
opposite, conflicting, and contradictory 
ments. 

There is also another point, and one of 
great importance to the philosophical in- 
quirer, in which the historians of the Penin- 
sula are lamentably deficient :—we mean 
information relating to the political institu- 
tions of the country. Since the liberties of 
the noble Spanish people were filched from 
them in the sixteenth century, the doctrine 
of divine right has been the only political 
principle which the unholy Inquisition would 
permit to be promulgated ;—who then dared 
venture to speak on subjects, without refer- 
ence to which, is but a dry record of 
events—a marrowless anatomy of truth? The 
Cortes itself became at last a mockery; and 
even the memory of its fame and its use 
were all but fi gotten, until the overthrow 
of the usurpation of Napoleon enabled Ma- 
rina to publish his invaluable work. 

The author of the present work, in his re- 
ference to these difficulties, has certainly not 
overrated them; but it is most gratifying to 
us to add, that, so far as we can judge from 
one volume, he appears to us fully strong 
enough to grapple with them all; that his in- 
defatigable diligence in res search, his ability 
in condensing facts, and his sonnel logical 
deductions from them, make us hope and 
believe that his modest volumes will be an 
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sevdndile addition to our historical 
rature. 

The plan of the work is excellent; in fact, 
it is the only one which could give the reader 


lite- 


a clear and coherent idea of the history of | 


Spain and Portugal, from the eighth to the 
sixteenth century. ‘Too many, even of the 


native historians, have followed the chrono- | 


logical order of events ; but the passing and 
repassing from one kingdom to another, 
when the country was divided into indepen- 
dent states by every running brook, was in- 
tolerable. This the present writer has avoided 
by one connected narrative, and the advan- 
tage is very readily perceived by the reader. 
We have very little to say of this volume but 
in unmixed praise; but we must, neverthe- 
less, notice the account of the Mohammedan 
domination in Spain, as singularly perspi- 
cuous. The excellent work of Condé has 
been our author’s guide, and he could not 
have a better; although we must regret that 
he used Marles’s translation, instead of the 
original.+ 

We observe that everything relating to ec- 
clesiastical affairs, is very learnedly discoursed 
on by this writer; so much so, indeed, that 
if he had not throughout assumed the cha- 
racter of an Englishman and Protestant, 
we should have decided that he was a learned 
Spanish Jansenist; and we must observe, (it 
is not in our nature, we believe, to give un- 
mixed praise,) that the author ought to have 
explained more clearly the political privileges 
of the councils under the Goths. He could 
not but know that the councils of Toledo 
were quite as important and interesting, in 
a political, as in an ecclesiastical point of 
view; and we regret that more is not said 
in his excellent work on this subject. 

We must also caution him against the 
vulgar error of exaggeration. On reading 
the text and note, page 7, the English reader 
would infer that it is almost universal in 
Spain to find women guiding oxen and hold- 
ing the plough. Now there are, as in every 

country, mountainous districts, where women 
labour in this way, because their husbands 
and fathers are compelled to seek profit- 
able employment elsewhere ; but it is by no 
means common in Spain. Again, speaking 
of the modern Cantabres, he makes men- 
tion of “‘ the turbans of the women, and the 
lances oy by the men, even when ap- 
proaching the house of God.” ‘This is pure 
dreaming: the only head-dress worn in the 
north of Spain, which can be assimilated to 
a turban, is that of the Maragatas ; and they 
cannot be called Cantabres; but neither 
Maragatos nor Cantabres carry lances to the 
house of God, whatever their forefathers 
might have done in the sixteenth century. 

Nor can we conclude without entreating 
the author of this work to pay a little more 
attention to the correct spelling of Spanish 
words : with so perfect a scholar, it would 
be idle to urge the objection as one against his 
learning; but the inaccuracies ma y - be ure 
and with justice, against his diligence and 
attention. 











+ The author ‘apologises for it, by stating ¢ that the 
original was not to be purchased either in England or 
France. We are surprised at this assertion, because 
we happen to know that it has been on sale in 
London any time these seven years, and at this moment 
may be had of Mr. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden, 
As the original work may enable this writer to be a trifle 
more exact in what he will have to say of the Arabians, 
in the succeeding volumes, we think this information 
worth the space it occupies, 





The Altrive Tales. By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Vol. I. Loiidon, 1832. Cochrane & Co. 


Tuts is the republication of the prose works 

of one of those extraordinary men who, by 

the vigour of natural genius alone, have given 

a literature to the peasantry of Scotland which 

more than approaches the lasting monuments 
of the learned and the polished. We have 

now in our hand the first volume of this very 

handsome book: the publisher has lavished 
outward attractions not a few; the frontis- 
piece is a clever head of the poet, from the 

pencil of Fox: the print commences with a 
poetical dedication, of great feeling and deli- 
cacy, to Lady Anue Scott, of Buccleuch, 
which is followed by a singular Memoir of 
the Author, and by three compositions called, 
from the shepherd's dwelling on Yarrow, ‘ The 
Altrive Tales.’ With the author himself we 
have been acquainted these six and twenty 
years: the man who has obtained the ste ady 

friends ship of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Lockhart, 

Professor Wilson, and others scarcely less 
distinguished, can need no recommendation 
of ours: we may, however, say, that his life 
has been busy and blamele ss—that, like Burns 
(whom he resembles in little save the accident 
of his birth), he has had “ misfortunes great and 
sma’,” and of late occurrence; and that tohim 
the success of this republication will be as the 
bread and salt of life. We have been asked, 

why we have not noticed this work sooner: 
it was from no neglect of ours: the publisher 
thought proper to give the book to one of our 
brethren a full fortnight before he sent it to 
us, and the consequence was, that passage 
after passage came pouring from the pages of 
Jerdan, through all those inferior papers 
which live, like caterpillars, on the green leaves 
of the Gazette andthe Atheneum. With us 
this discourtesy is as dust in the balance, when 
the welfare of such a man as he of Ettrick 
is concerned. 

One of the chief attractions of this volume 
arises from the Memoir—a very long and a 
very entertaining one—of the bard of Et- 
tricke himself, from his own pen. “I like,” 
he says, “to write about my self: in fact, 
there are few things which I like better.” We 
believe this: every page is impressed with it: 
he never loses sight of the hero of the narra- 
tive: he writes resolutely down his likings 
and dislikings, his changes of dress and his 
new suits of opinions; an nd when he can find 
nothing more pleasing, he criticizes, and that 
with an unsparing hand, his own composi- 
tions. This unostentatious egotism gives to 
the Memoir what fragrance gives to the rose, 
an increase of sweetness: we are glad to see 
the bard lift the veil so fully from his instruc- 
tive career, and like to hear his own tongue 
descanting on those dark days when he got 
his alphabet by heart on the hill-side; suc- 
ceeded in forming letters and words, and 
finally crowned his knowledge by bursting 
into song. Ifthe poet, however, happens to 
imagine, that the sympathy which all must 
feel in reading his chequered story, will in- 
crease the popularity of his works, he must 
prepare himself for disappointment. It mat- 
ters not to the world how and in what way 
a work of genius is produced. A picture may 
be painted with the toes—a statue may be 
scratched out of the block by means of a ten- 
penny nail—and a poet may write his poems 
with the pen in his mouth; yet, who will con- 
sider that the beauty of these works is in- 
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creased by the difficulties overcome in creating 
them? We gaze on the Venus de Medicis, 
and never ask by what process so much love- 
liness was produced. Our estimate of the 
worth of Hogg’s works is not influenced by 
his telling us of his hardships outwardly and 
inwardly: we admire not his ‘ Kilmeny’ the 
more because once on a time the wardrobe 
of the writer was scanty, and his toilette 
much neglected—in short, a poet, if such is 
his pleasure, may proclaim his sorrows to the 
world and show his miseries by the way-side, 
but he must not think that the said world 
will care a bodle about them. We shall, how- 
ever, let him speak for himself—though 
other hands have been before us, there 
is much in his Memoir both to glean and 
reap: he commenced the “ idle trade” in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. 

“The first time that I attempted to write 
verses was in the spring of the year 1796. Mr. 
Laidlaw having a number of valuable books, 
which were all open to my perusal, I about this 
time began to read with considerable attention ; 
—and no sooner did I begin to read so as to 
understand, than, rather prematurely, I began to 
write. For several years my compositions con- 
sisted wholly of songs and ballads made up for 
lasses to sing in chorus; and a proud man I 
was when I first heard the rosy nymphs chaunt- 
ing my uncouth strains, and jeering me by the 
still dear appellation of ‘Jamie the poeter.’ + 

Burns said that his own success had pro- 
duced a swarm of ill-spawned monsters who 
wallowed in his train: he at last inspired a 
spirit more akin to himself :— 

“The first time I ever heard of Burns was in 

"97, the year after he died. One day during 
éhat summer a half daft man, named Jolin Scott, 
came to me on the hill, and to amuse me re- 
peated Tam O’Shanter. I was delighted! I was 
far more than delighted—I was ravished! I 
cannot describe my feelings; but, in short, be- 
fore Jock Scott left me, I could recite the poem 
from beginning to end, and it has been my 
favourite poem ever since. He told me it 
was made by one Robert Burns, the sweetest 
poet that ever was born; but that he was now 
dead, and his place would never be supplied. 
He told me all about him, how he was born on 
the 25th of January, bred a ploughman, how 
many beautiful songs and poems he had com- 
posed, and that he had died last harvest, on the 
21st of August. 

“This formed a new epoch of my life. Every 
day I pondered on the genius and fate of Burns. 
I wept, and always thought with myself—what 
is to hinder me from succeeding Burns? I too 
was born on the 25th of January, and I have 
much more time to read and compose than any 
ploughman could have, and can sing more old 
songs than ever ploughman could in the world. 
But then I wept again because I could not write. 
However, I resolved to be a poet, and to follow 
in the steps of Burns.” 

His first published song was ‘ Donald 
M‘Donald’ : there is a fine roll of words, but 
the poetry is ordinary : it obtained, however, 
great popularity :— 

“ There chanced to be about that time a great 
masonic meeting in Edinburgh, the Earl of 
Moira in the chair; on which occasion, Mr. 
Oliver, of the house of Oliver & Boyd, then 
one of the best singers in Scotland, sung ‘Do- 
nald M‘Donald.’ It was loudly applauded, and 
three times encored; and so well pleased was 
Lord Moira with the song, that he rose, and in 
along speech descanted on the utility of such 
songs at that period—thanked Mr. Oliver, and 
proffered him his whole interest in Scotland. 
This to the singer; yet, strange to say, he 
never inquired who was the author of the song!” 











His first important work was the ‘ Queen’s 
Wake :’ a poem of great original merit— 
weak as a babe in some parts, but strong as 
a giant in others: it raised him at once to a 
high station among the bards of his country. 
The greeting which he received on his suc- 
cess from William Dunlop, is characteristic 
of both :— 

“*Ye useless poetical deevil that ye’re!’ said 
he, ‘what hae ye been doing a’ this time ?’— 
‘What doing, Willie! what do you mean?’— 
‘D—n your stupid head, ye hae been pestering 
us wi’ fourpenny papers an’ daft shilly-shally 
sangs, an’ bletherin’ an’ speakin’ i’ the Forum, 
an’ yet had stuff in ye to produce a thing like 
this !"—* Ay, Willie,’ said I; ‘have you seen 
my new beuk ?’—‘ Ay, faith, that I have, man; 
and it has lickit me out o’ a night’s sleep. Ye 
hae hit the right nail on the head now. Yon’s 
the very thing, sir.’—‘I’m very glad to hear 
you say sae, Willie; but what do ye ken about 
poems ?’—‘ Never ye mind how I ken; I gi’e 
you my word for it, yon’s the thing]that will do. 
If ye hadna made a fool 0’ yoursel’ afore, man, 
yon wad hae sold better than ever a book sold. 
Od, wha wad hae thought there was as muckle 
in that sheep’s-head o’ yours? d—d stupid 
poetical deevil that ye’re!’ And with that he 
went away, laughing and miscalling me over his 
shoulder.” 

Ife succeeded nearly as well in prose. 
His ‘ Winter Evening Tales’ are easy and 
natural. He then tried his hand as an editor, 
and gave to the world his ‘ Jacobite Relies.’ 
Of this undertaking he speaks with as much 
satisfaction as the work deserves :— 

“The native Highlanders were so jealous of 
a Sassenach coming plodding among them, ga- 
thering up their rebellious scraps, that, had it 
not been for the influence of the ladies over the 
peasantry of their respective districts, I could 
never have succeeded. But, in the end, I am 
sure I produced two volumes of Jacobite Relies, 
such as no man in Scotland or England could 
have produced but myself. I assert it, and can 
prove it; for besides the songs and histories of 
events and persons, I collected all the original 
airs over a whole kingdom, many of them among 
a people whose language I did not understand ; 
and that work I dedicated to the Highland So- 
ciety of London in a poetical epistle.”’ 

The vicissitudes of his fortune were equal 
to the variety of his works; but such is the 
equanimity of his temper, that nothing 
ruffled him :— 

“One may think, on reading over this Me- 
moir, that I must have worn out a life of misery 
and wretchedness; but the case has been quite 
the reverse. I never knew either man or woman 
who has been so uniformly happy as I have 
been; which has been partly owing to a good 
constitution, and partly from the conviction that 
a heavenly gift, conferring the powers of im- 
mortal song, was inherent in my soul. Indeed, 
so uniformly smooth and happy has my married 
life been, that on a retrospect I cannot distin- 
guish one part from another, save by some re- 
markably good days of fishing, shooting, and 
curling on the ice. Those who desire to peruse 
my youthful love adventures will find some of 
the best of them in those of ‘ George Cochrane,’ 
in the following tales.” 

Though he aided mainly in planning and 
establishing Blackwood’s Magazine, and till 
of late continued to write for it, he dislikes 
the notice taken of him in the ‘ Noctes,’ and 
desires much to have a lawsuit. ‘These are 
his words :— 

“For my part, after twenty years of feelings 
hardly suppressed, he has driven me beyond 
the bounds of human patience. That Magazine 








of his, which owes its rise principally to myself, 
has often put words and sentiments into my 
mouth of which I have been greatly ashamed, 
and which have given much pain to my family 
and relations, and many of those after a solemn 
written promise that such freedoms should never 
be repeated. I have been often urged to restrain 
and humble him by legal measures as an incor- 
rigible offender deserves. I know I have it in 
my power, and if he dares me to the task, I want 
but a hair to make a tether of.” 

He touches with a sarcastic hand the cha- 
racters of Constable, Miller, Blackwood, and 
Longman & Co., booksellers,—with all of 
whom he has had dealings; but his chief 
pleasure lies in drawing the characters of his 
friends and associates. The person of Wilson 
he sketches with a clever, but a caricaturing 
hand :-— 

* All I could learn of him was, that he was a 
man from the mountains in Wales, or the west 
of England, with hair like eagles’ feathers, and 
nails like birds’ claws; a red beard, and an un- 
common degree of wildness in his looks.” 

Scott he has given more at length, but 
not with much felicity. When collecting the 
Minstrelsy, Sir Walter was introduced to 
the mother of the Shepherd, that he might 
hear from her lips the fine historical ballad 
of § Auld Maitland’ :— 

“When he heard my mother sing it he was 
quite satisfied, and I remember he asked her if 
she thought it had ever been printed; and her 
answer was, ‘ Oo, na, na, sir, it was never printed 
i’ the world, for my brothers an’ me learned it 
frae auld Andrew Moor, an’ he learned it, an’ 
mony mae, frae auld Baby Mettlin, that was 
house-keeper to the first laird o’ Tushilaw.’ 

“¢Then that must be a very auld story, in- 
deed, Margaret,’ said he. 

“Ay, itis that! It is an auld story! But 
mair nor that, except George Warton and James 
Steward, there was never ane o’ my sangs 
prentit till ye prentit them yoursell, an’ ye hae 
spoilt them a’thegither. They war made for 
singing, an’ no for reading; and they’re nouther 
right spelled nor right setten down.’ 

“‘¢ Heh—heh—heh! Take ye that, Mr. Scott,’ 
said Laidlaw.” 

Hogg has had his own luck in coincidences 
—he was born on the same day of the month 
as Burns: he was married on the same day 
as Lockhart, and is just five months and ten 
days younger than Scott, whom he is resolved, 
it seems, to survive, for the sake of drawing 
his character at full length. 

“There are not above five people in the world 
who, I think, know Sir Walter better, or under- 
stand his character better than I do; and if I 
outlive him, which is likely, as I am five months 
and ten days younger, I shall draw a mental 
portrait of him, the likeness of which to the 
original shall not be disputed. In the mean- 
time, this is only a reminiscence, in my own 
line, of an illustrious friend among the moun- 
tains.”’ 

Of Southey he speaks as all men must who 
have the honour of knowing that eminent 
person :— 

“ Southey certainly is as elegant a writer as 
any in the kingdom. But those who would love 
Southey as well as admire him, must see him, 
as I did, in the bosom, not only of one lovely 
family, but of three, all attached to him as 4 
father, and all elegantly maintained and edu- 
cated, it is generally said, by his indefatigable 
pen. The whole of Southey’s conversation and 
economy, both at home and afield, left an im- 
pression of veneration on my mind, which no 
future contingency sha! ever either extinguish 
or injure. Both his figure and countenance are 
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imposing, and deep thought is strongly marked 
in his dark eye; but there is a defect in his eye- 
lids, for these he has no power of raising; so 
that, when he looks up, he turns up his face, 
being unable to raise his eyes; and when he 
looks towards the top of one of his romantic 
mountains, one would think he was looking at 
the zenith.” 

Wordsworth seems but little of a favourite 
with the shepherd : a joke of no very brilliant 
kind, hazarded by the former, occasioned this 
unhappy breach between these two originals. 
The character of Lockhart is not sketched 
with the tact which we expected: he dwells 
more upon his youthful propensity of quiz- 
zing and mystifying, than seems necessary 
or fair; though he does justice to his talents 
and unaffected kindness of heart. We be- 
lieve he has made a mistake 
no moment—when he says, that Allan Cun- 
ningham recited some of his own poems when 
he visited his shealing on Queensberry Hill: 
Allan, we assure him, did no such thing— 
he never recited his verses to any one ; and, 
at the period alluded to, he had not written a 
word. Of Galt he speaks with much kind- 
ness; and, indeed, he speaks ill of no one, 
though sometimes the temptation to do so 
seems almost resistless. On the whole, we 
like this volume greatly: we hope that all 
those, and they were both titled and nume- 
rous, who sought the shepherd’s company in 
London, will patronize this beautiful reprint 
of his works: it is the best possible way of 
showing respect for the man and the poet. 


By the Author of ‘ Matilda,’ &c. 
London, 1832. Colburn & Co. 
Tuts novel, we presume, takes its name from 
the contrast between the scenes in humble 
life and high life, with which it is varied, and 
the heroine’s changes of fortune, from her 
poor parental hut on the sea shore, to the 
drawing-rooms of Grosvenor Square. The 
work, however, has arrived too late for us to 
offer anything like a critical opinion on its 
merit—but, as our readers may be anxious to 
get a glimpse into a forthcoming novel by 
the Earl of Mulgrave, we shall make one or 
two brief extracts. 

We will first give a full-length portrait of 
the hero, sketched by a very clever and able 
hand, Lady Gayland :— 

“IT have known Lord Castleton long and 
well—how long and how well it is unnecessary 
for the present purpose to recollect. But cir- 
cumstances made an observer like myself tho- 
roughly acquainted with his character. His 
misfortune is not a common one. His means 
have always been in exaggerated proportion to 
hisends. Faculties, which ought to have ex- 
tended their infiuence over society in its more 
extended sense of the community, he has con- 
fined to its more limited definition—company ; 
and he would have been more perfect in all re- 
lations as a companion, had he also been a states- 
man, a soldier, a philosopher, or even a poet. 
The human mind does not, like the baser metal, 
accumulate in store ; but like the physical organs 
of our frame, from empty craving it takes to feed 
upon itself. In the limited sphere he had chosen, 
as Lord Castleton could not dread defeat, he 
learnt to despise success, and thence to cavil at 
its causes. Let me see—what is there I can 
compare him to, that has come within your ob- 
servation: we went together the other night to 
the pantomime. 

“Yes, thank you,’ said Lucy, smiling even 
through the interest of this discussion, at the 
amusement she had then experienced. 
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“ Well, then, his mind is something like the 
magic of harlequin’s wand amongst the chairs 
and tables, a superior power misapplied to 
petty purposes, and therefore as often pervert- 
ing and confounding, as improving. This, 
however, could not apply to the exercise of the 


affections, except so far as his experience of 


women as members of the social system has 
filled his head with general, and in some parti- 
cular instances most unwarrantable, suspicions. 
O if a woman could with honest pride feel her- 
self the only object of devotion to such——-—But 
what of this? it is not to the present purpose. 
Disgusted with every thing he had seen and 
imagined of us poor women of the world, he 
naturally sought the reverse of that which the 
past had taught him. And in seeking an ex- 
treme, of the extent of which he was by no means 
aware, | have no doubt that the entire novelty 
of the attempt was originally its chief recom- 
mendation. How singularly fortunate I think he 
was, when, in embarking in such an undertak- 
ing, he met with you, I willnot now say. Iam 
not satisfied that you should so far exceed all 
that he had a right to anticipate, but wish that 
you should, if possible, realize his most unrea- 
sonable expectations. Purity and perfect devo- 
tion, those sterling merits whose spontaneous 
growth he sought in the wilderness, he has found 
in you in the highest perfection. Those other 
qualities, of which he had not previously sup- 
posed the want, because all he had hitherto seen 
had uniformly possessed them, are produced by 
cultivation, and may be engrafted. London is 
the place where their absence is most felt, their 
acquirement is most difficult. In the country, 
where you will have him entirely to yourself, 
you will soon find him again what you wish; for 
Castleton, though clear-sighted, is also conside- 
rate to the faults of those who interest him.’ ” 
iii. 107—11. 

The first introduction into London society 
of Lady Castleton, an amiable country girl, 
is cleverly sketched. 

“That style of beauty, which is defined as 
the beauty of innocence, is sometimes supposed 
to be but little improved by dress; but such was 
not the opinion portrayed in the gratified ex- 
pression of Lord Castleton’s countenance, when 
he witnessed the successful result of his wife’s 
toilet on the succeeding evening : for he thought 
he never saw her look one-half so well—which 
judgment she read at once in his looks, and felt 
repaid for all she had gone through. The whole 
affair had been to her a most painful infliction. 


She had been in turns a victim in the hands of 


the milliner, the hair-dresser, and her own 
maid, each of whose successive operations she 
had at the time thought to be never-ending. 
She bore the sufferings of a martyr with the 
patience of a saint. But as Castleton, having 
first sent the landau for the Tudors, that they 
might go together, in handing her into it, cast 
one more approving glance by the hall lamp, 
and pressed her hand encouragingly, she felt 
as if she was utterly indifferent as to what any 
one else thought of her. And though her 
diffidence so far returned, upon hearing her 
name shouted from hall to landing-place, and 
doorway to doorway, as to make an ‘O pray 
don’t,’ half pass her lips, addressed in a suppli- 
catory tone to a peculiarly stentorian callman; 
yet upon entering the rooms, her admiration at 
the brilliancy of a scene so much beyond what 
she had previously conceived possible, gave to 
her countenance a subdued expression of enjoy- 
ment struggling with embarrassment, which to 
her style of beauty was peculiarly becoming.” 
iii. 2-2. 

Some brief passages, in our hasty perusal, 
struck us as worth extracting :— 

Modern Literature. 
“The study of letters is as light as the lives 





of the authors, who first amuse themselves, as 
the best way of amusing their reader. Formerly 
even plays were works, but now work is but 
play. Besides, from the days of Byron down- 
wards, if an author has passions he puts them 
into poetry—if foibles, he owns them, with only 
the additional lackering of some imaginary 
merit, confesses himself grand but faulty—dou- 
bly gratifies his vanity, by being himself his own 
theme—puts but a little gilt paper upon the 
blackest parts of his character, and, in this May- 
day finery, presents himself to an admiring 
world.”’ iii. 27-8. 
Sympathy of Sound. 

“Perhaps that sympathy which depends on 
sound is, of all others, the most independent of 
events, the most survives change, or despises 
distance. It may be, that when any similarity 
occurs, the points of difference are not so dis- 
tinguishable by the ear as by the eye ; but cer- 
tainly in foreign lands, the tone of a bell, or 
even the whistling of the wind, will sometimes 
recall a distant home more strongly than any 
likeness in the outline of the landscape. And 
amongst individuals the recollection of a loved 
and a lost one is sometimes casually revived by 
a well-known intonation, or even emphasis, in 
the mouth of an indifferent relative, when no 
family resemblance of feature would have been 
admitted.” iii. 54-5. 

Old acquaintance.—Burnsg, in his immortal 
song, has expressed the cordial feeling of 
such meetings in humble life—his Lordship 
moves in another circle, and has a different 
opinion :— 

“It is a pleasing illusion which, on such an 
occasion, makes a man appropriate, as indica- 
ting aclear sense of his own merits, those mani- 
festations of delight at his re-appearance, which 
have oftener no other foundation than the ebul- 
lition of selfish satisfaction, at any break or 
change in the wearisome monotony of a life of 
pleasure.” iii. 10. 

Next week we shall speak more critically. 


Memoirs of William Sampson, an Irish Exile : 
written by Himself, and now reprinted 
from the American edition, with an Intro- 
duction detailing the causes of the Irish 
Insurrection in 1798. London, 1882. 
Whittaker & Co. 

William Sampson’ was one of those unfor- 

tunate spirits on whom splendid visions of 

Irish liberty descended towards the close of 

the last century; who saw fetters in the 

friendship of England, and freedom in the 
promises of France ; but who, wakened from 
his dreams by the hand of an armed man, 
was driven into exile and misery, and lived 
to soothe his woes by writing the story of his 
undertakings and sufferings, for a warning 
or an example to his countrymen. That the 
matter of which he treats is perilous, was 
sufficiently visible to Mr. Taylor, author of 
the ‘ Civil Wars of Ireland,’ who undertook 
the task of editor; these are his words—he 

is speaking of the Rebellion of 1798. 

“There are two established modes of relating 
this history in Ireland; they are sufficiently 
brief and characteristic: one party says, ‘A 
junto of tyrants, whose cruelties exceeded the 
worst actions of Nero and Domitian, drove 
an outraged people to take up arms, and pun- 
ished with remorseless barbarity, the excesses 
provoked by their own crimes.’ “The other says, 
‘A union of infidels and papists made an un- 
provoked attack on a mild and merciful govern- 
ment, which afterwards, with foolish clemency, 
allowed too many of the traitors to escape with 
impunity ;’ from such pregnant texts are easily 
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derived volumes of vituperative declamation, 
with laudable modesty, denominated history, 
The editor cannot adopt either version of the 
circumstances, for the simple reason that both 
are untrue, and both the most mischievous 
falsehoods that have ever been propagated. 
There has never yet been a civil war, with a 
clear case of right on one side and of wrong on 
the other; to assert such a thing, would be to 
declare, that nature produces iniquity and per- 
fection in such large masses, as to allow of our 
characterizing classes of men, as fiends or an- 
gels. In all discords, much evil must of neces- 
sity be found on both sides, and much must be 
attributed to circumstances, not subject to the 
controul of either.” p. x-xi. 

These are, we think, sensible words; we 
shall shun the dangerous discussion which 
the subject demands, and quote, without 
either commendation or censure, a few pas- 
sages, to show the spirit of the man. 

William Sampson in Prison. 

“ From hence I was sent under a guard to the 
Castle tavern, where, night and day, two senti- 
nels were placed inmy room. From these sen- 
tinels I learned to what atrocious length the 
brutal licentiousness of the military had been 
encouraged. A young man of the North Cork 
militia, whom I had, by civilities, drawn into 
conversation, frankly regretted the free quarters 
in Kildare; where, he said, that amongst other 
advantages, they had their will of the 
wives and daughters. [asked him if his officers 
permitted that ; and he answered by a story 
of one, who had ordered a farmer, during the 
time of the free quarters, to bring him his daughter 
in four and twenty hours, under pain of having 
his house burned. The young girl had been 
removed toa neighbouring parish. The father 
would not be the instrument of his daughter's 
pollution. And this young soldier assured me, 
he had been one who, by his officer’s command. 
had burned the house of the father. And this 
was called loyalty to the king and British con- 
stitution; and now this crime, with a million 
of others, is indemnified by law ; whilst I, who 
would rather die than countenance such atrocity, 
am, without inquiry, dungeoned, proclaimed, 
pursued, and exiled. And still, great as my 
wrongs are, they are but as shadows of those of 
thousands of my countrymen.” p. 7-8. 

Character of the English Army. 

*‘T have mentioned that Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie had been obliged to abdicate the command 
of the armyin Ireland. I am not obliged to con- 
jecture what his reasons were. He frankly and 
consistently with his manly character, published 
them in one short sentence, where he said, that 
his famous army of Carhampton ‘had become 
contemptible to its enemies, and formidable 
only to its friends.’ And true his words did 
prove, when the half naked peasants of a few 
counties of Ireland, without arms or ammuni- 
tion, or any other leaders than those there was 
not wisdom to deprive them of, their misery and 
their despair, could wage war and gain victories 
over the most costly army in Europe.” p. 20. 

The Author's Notion of the Union. 

“ But it is said, we are now united with Eng- 
land, and such questions should be buried in 
oblivion. I deny the fact. One step towards 
that union is certainly gained, the consent of 
England. Whether Ireland may consent, I do 
not know; I am far from taking upon me to say 
the contrary. But before that can be known, 
the nation must be let out of prison, or recalled 
from banishment, and fairly treated with. If 
we reap no other benefit than whips, racks, and 
house-burnings, free quarters, and martial-law ; 
if there be no tenderer mode of wooing us than 
this adopted, I have noscruple to protest against 
it as a frightful treason, and a blood-stained 
union. We may be obliged to submit, as we 
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have heretofore done ; we may be governed by 
force, as we have been heretofore governed ; but 
we shall not have consented to this match of 
force, and the people of Ireland may yet fly to 
the only consolation left them, union amongst 
themselves, and, grown wiser by past errors, 
learn to pardon and forget, and instead of look- 
ing back to causes of endless quarrel, look for- 
ward with courage and with hope.” p. 33-4. 
Our columns must be devoted to other 
matters than the details which this fierce 
exile has given of his controversies with men 
in power; his wanderings by sea and land; 
his imprisonments at home and abroad, and 
the schemes which he entertained with others 
for the future welfare of Ireland. In truth, 
the book, though edited by a skilful and able 
man, and full of interest, is, nevertheless, 
little 


to our liking; the sorrows of Ireland | 





have flowed like a sea since the day of our | 


birth; 
other is opened. 

There is, of a surety, a joy in grief; a 
pleasure in being sad ; individually, the Irish 
are the happiest and most joyous of man- 
kind—as a nation they are the least so. 


one woe is no sooner cured than an- | 


They allow themselves to be misled by de- | 


signing men, and to be moved 
small matters; they are kept continually in 
motion, and » settled plan; their 
isle is the fairest the sun shines on; they are 
seven millions strong; and nothing sec 
wanting to their happiness and prospe 
but their own resolution. 

permits itself to be perpetually agitated, will 
never prosper. It was an Irish gentleman 
who said, “ Confound these apple-trees of 
mine! though I transplant them twice a year 
they bear no fruit !”’ 
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Arlington. By the Author of ‘ Granby,’ &c. 

3 vols. London, 1832. Colburn & Bentley. 
Ix our few introductory words to the extracts 
from the ‘ Contrast,’ we apologized for defer- 
ing criticism until next week—the reasons 
for such apology will not be less powerful 
because we received two new novels instead 
of one, and must, therefore, serve us on the 
present occasion. We have only time and 
space for brief extracts. 

The Advantages of Travel. 

“¢ And what do you consider the advantages 
of travel?’ asked Lord Rochdale, in rather a 
drier tone than Lord Arlington liked. 

* «One word includes many of them; it libe- 
ralizes.’ 

“*Liberalizes? Liberality is a pretty word,’ 
said Lord Rochdale; ‘but I don’t like many 
of its fruits; and I positively dislike a great 
deal that passes under that specious name. Li- 
berality means laxity; it means abuse of one’s 
country; it means the being (what too many 
men now aim at becoming) that nondescript 
creature—a citizen of the world.’ 

*** My liberality means none of these, 
Lord Arlington. 

“* Ay! every man’s own liberality is a phee- 
nix of the finest feather,’ said Lord Rochdale, 
with that tone of sarcastic superiority which he 
was apt to assume, especially towards young 
men; ‘but,’ he added, with a condescension that 
made the matter worse, ‘what does your’s mean?’ 

“*T don’t profess myself good at a definition,’ 
said Arlington; ‘but my “ liberality” means a 
disposition to look at other nations impartially, 
to acknowledge their merits where they exist, 
and profit, when we can, by their example.’ 

“*That sounds well,’ said Lord Rochdale; 
‘ but profiting by the example of other nations, 
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amounts, too often, in practice, merely to the 
adoption of what is pleasant, without consider. 
ing what is right.’ 

“© That,’ said Lord Arlington, ‘is the abuse 
of travel. I was speaking of the use that may be 
made of it.’ 

“* And I,’ replied Lord Rochdale, ‘ of the use 
which is made of it. Which of these is most to 
the purpose 2’ 

“6 The latter,’ said Lord Arlington, ‘ if it can 
be proved; but I think we may hardly assume a 
fact, and reason upon it as if it was established,’ 
Arlington then half turned away, for he did not 
like the brow-beating tone with which Lord 
Rochdale chose to maintain his not very defen- 
sible side of the question; nor did he choose to 
pursue an argument with one who seemed too 
much to assume that superior age implied supe- 
rior wisdom, and who spoke almost as if he 
thought that difference of opinion was imper- 
tinent in so young aman. ‘The Earl looked at 
him gravely for a moment, as if he read what 
was passing in his mind; then relaxing the 
austerity of his countenance, as if desirous to 
make amends, he touched his arm, and in an 
under-tone directed his attention to what was 
passing among of the party within 
hearing. 

“¢ Listen,’ said he, ‘and you will hear more 
of the uses and advantages of travel.’ 

ss ld hat instant was speaking 
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Mr. Theobald at tl 
to Lord Bolsover. 

**T will just tell you v 
Frankfort, Berlin, Vienna, 
ples, and Paris: and 

as ever done it in less. 

vs afast thing; but I think I could 

aid Lord Bolsover, * with a good 

courier. I had a fellow once, who could ride a 
hundred miles a day for a fortnight.’ 

“«T came from Vienna to Calais,’ said young 
Leighton, ‘in less time than the Government 
couricr. No other Englishman ever did that.’ 

“*Hem! I am not sure of that,’ said Lord 
Bolsover; ‘but I'll just tell you what I have 
done—from Rome to Naples in nineteen hours: 
a fact, upon my honour—and from Naples to 
Paris in six days.’ 

“¢ Partly by sea?’ 

“*No! all by land;’ replied Lord Bolsover, 
with a look of proud satisfaction. 

“SP just tell you what I did,’ Mr. Leigh- 
ton chimed in again, ‘and I think it is a devilish 
good plan—it shows what one can do. I went 
straight an end as fast as I could to what was 
to be the end of my journey. This was Sicily; 
so straight away I went there at the devil’s own 
rate, and never stopped anywhere by the way; 
changed horses at Rome and all those places, 
and landed in safety in I forget exactly 
how long from the time of starting, but I have 
gotit downto an odd minute. As for the places 
I left behind, I saw them all on my way back, 
except the Rhine, and I steamed down that in 
the night-time.’ 

“*] have travelled a good deal by night,’ said 
Theobald. ‘ With a dormeuse and travelling lamp 
I think it is pleasant, and a good plan of get- 
ting on.’ 

“And you can honestly say, I suppose,’ 
said Denbigh, ‘that you have slept successfully 
through as much fine eountry as any man liv- 
ing?’ 

“¢Oh, I did see the country—that is, all that 
was worth seeing. My courier knew all about 
that, and used to stop and wake me whenever 
we came to anything remarkable. Gad! I have 
reason to remember it, too, for I caught an in- 
fernal bad cold one night when I turned out by 
lamp-light to look at a waterfall. I never looked 
at another.’ 

“There was a pause in the conversation, and 
the group moved onwards to another room. 

“Are these gentlemen friends of yours?’ 
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said Lord Rochdale to Lord Arlington, following 
them with his eye. 
“*] know them very well,’ was the answer. 
*¢ And are these your uses and advantages of 
travel ?’"’ i. 249—34. 





One other little scene must content us on 
this occasion :-— 

“Ts half-past five your luncheon hour ?’ 
said Lord Rochdale drily, drawing out in rather 
a reproachful manner a very large watch. ‘We 
came not to luncheon, but to dinner—but I must 
apologize for our early intrusion.’ 

“ ¢My dear Lord! intrusion! a word I never 
understand—though by the by I ought, for it 
reminds me—(1 don’t know whether I ever told 
you, it happened to me ages ago,)—I did in- 
trude with a vengeance once: I would not tell 
a story against myself, only I got so well out of 
the scrape. I was asked to dine with a Sir 
Dixie Hickson, a stiff, bluff, beef-eating sort of 
man, who was under some obligation to me, or 
Ito him, I don’t know which. Well, [ forgot 
name, residence, all but the day—came home 
ina hurry, looked into the Court Guide, found 
a Sir Hicks Dixon, drove to his house, found a 
party assembled, bowed to a fat woman in a tur- 
ban who sailed forward @ la maitresse de maison, 
and simpered an apology, for Sir , 
Dicks’, or whatever he might be, ‘ unavoidable 
absence;’ 1 forget why, ‘ but did not like to put 
off the party, and hoped to look in in the even- 
ing.” (Mind I had never seen the femme Hick- 
son.) Down we went to dinner; a guest had 
failed, so there was a place for me; did not 
know a soul of the party ; such a set of creatures 
were never before assembled on God's earth! 
Well, I ate, drank, and talked with the savages, 
told them some of my best lies, and was grow- 
ing immensely popular, when in drops Sir Hicks 
from the country. You should have seen us! 
we set each other like two pointers backing in 
a stubble, with a covey between them, while 
the femme Dixon kept fussing with an introduc- 
tion—‘ Sir Hicks, Sir James,—Sir James, Sir 
Hicks!’ At last the light broke in, and I ex- 
plained, and we laughed about it for a whole 
hour. I was afraid when all was over I should 
have had to pay my debt of dinner to Sir Dixie; 
but the best of it is, I have not seen or heard 
more of either him or Sir Hicks. It would 
have served me right if they had asked me 
to dinner once a week for ever visiting such 
people. It is not likely that you should know 
them.’ 

“*T am afraid,’ said Lord Rochdale, after 
vouchsafing a very gruff laugh at Sir James's 
story; ‘I shall decline considerably in your es- 
timation if I confess that I know them both. I 
was made acquainted with Sir Hicks Dixon by 
a matter of business in which he conducted him- 
self very honourably—and as for Sir Dixie 
Hickson, inharmonious as his name may sound 
to ears polite, I am afraid he is one whom my 
antediluvian notions will not allow me to cut— 
because he happens to be related by marriage to 
Lady Rochdale.’ 

“ Oh, ay, I remember,’ said Sir James, 
who had never heard of it before, but was glad 
in his confusion to say that he remembered any 
thing. ‘ An excellent man—a highly respect- 
able, excellent man—so they are both—both 
Sir Hixie and Sir Dicks. But, my dear Lord, 
to change the subject, you'll stay with us a 
week, won’t you? You know you promised us 
a week,’ ” i, 179—82. 
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Le Livre des Cent-et-Un. Vol. IV. 
(Second Notice.] 

We begin our promised translations for this 

week, with an extract from M. Jouy’s con- 

tribution, entitled, ‘The Church, the Temple, 

and the Synagogue.’ 





** German Synagogue at Paris. 

“T went to the synagogue an hour before the 
time agreed upon, in order to have leisure for 
the examination of this place of worship, which 
I had never before entered. * * * 

* Above the altar, at the bottom of the sanc- 
tuary, the tables of the law are enclosed in a 
cedar press, covered, before divine service, with 
a curtain of silk velvet, embroidered with gold. 

‘There are two inscriptions in the interior 
of the synagogue. Over the entrance: 

* Thou enterest here with God: 
* And with God shalt thou go away!’ 
At the other extremity, on the moulded cor- 
nice which separates the choir from the sanc- 
tuary: 
* Remember for whom thou comest here!’ 

“T was making my observations, with my hat 
in my hand, when one of the keepers of the sy- 
nagogue approached, and requested I would re- 


place my hat upon my head, because the God of 


the Jews holds uncovered heads, in his temple, 
as an abomination. 1 complied the more rea- 
dily, because the contrary practice, adopted in 
Christian churches, has always appeared to nie 
calculated to prove fatal to such as, like me, 
have delicate lungs. Without believing that the 
God of Israel 
much importance as the keeper of the syna- 
gogue, I found it more seemly and advantageous 
than the custom in mosques and pagodas of en- 
tering them bare-footed. 

* ‘The family | was waiting for, arrived; Mr. 
d’Arcis, his son-in-law, and his grandson, took 
their seats near the desk, where | joined them. 
Mrs. and Miss Levy went to the upper gallery, 
exclusively reserved for females, in conformity 
to the commandment in Deuteronomy, which 
prescribes the separation of the sexes in places 
devoted to prayer. 

“ From the extreme simplicity of their dress, 
it is easily perceived that the frequenters of this 
synagogue do not belong to the most wealthy 
Mr. Samuel, to whom I made 
the remark, admitted that the richer Israelites, 
with the exception of three in his own family, 
attended divine worship only twice a year, and 
contributed but a very small sum to the expenses 
of religious establishments. 





: Bey . 
attaches to this ceremonial as 


class of Jews. 


“ Nothing is more simple than the service of 


the Hebrews in their synagogue. It consists in 
prayer, readings from the Old Testament, and 
a few psalms. 

“ Their prayers are contained in the formu- 
lary of their worship; they are read with solem- 
nity by a rabbi, and at the end of each verse 
the congregation say Amen. 

“ The readings from the Old Testament con- 
sist of some verses from Deuteronomy and 
Numbers, recited alternately by the rabbi and 
the congregation. 

“ The service concludes with psalms sung in 
counterpoint of exquisite harmony. The beau- 
tiful voice, and remarkable talent of the prin- 
cipal singer, attracted to the German syna- 
gogue, some years ago, the most brilliant com- 
pany at Paris. The empire of fashion, and the 
power of music, upon the imaginations of the 
fair sex, are well known; and it was feared, at 
one time, that the enthusiasm inspired by the 
Hebrew singer and his young assistants, would 
do great injury to the Italian Opera, and fill the 
synagogue of the Rue Nazareth at the expense 
of the church of St. Roch.” 

The paper entitled ‘The Public Festivals 
at Paris,’ by Pommier, is forcible and true. 
There is great spirit in the following ex- 
tracts, 

“ Champs-Elysées. 

“ ie 
Champs-Elysées, if only to abuse 
parations begin long betore the day appointed, 
and the true Parisian enjoys these almost as 


is a fine thing to behold a fé/e in the 
The pre- 
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much as he enjoys the fete itself. Theatres are 
built, orchestras erected, yew trees raisedr 
wooden garlands hung .up, and brackets fos 
lamps nailed to every tree. Everybody know, 
that on such a day there are to be rejoicings, 
and nobody fails to attend. 

“Ho! get out of the way! the giant city is 
in motion. Take care of yourself! The sluice 
is open, and the waters of the cataract gush 
freely through. Every outlet pours forth the 
crowd into the Champs-Elysées, like rivers dis- 
gorging their foaming waters into the sea. The 
ban and arriére-ban of Parisian cockneyism are 
in motion, and myriads of human beings flock 
to the same point. It is like the gulph of eter- 
nity; everything enters, bui nothing comes out. 
Even the suburbs are depopulated to increase 
this ocean of men which inundates the Champs- 
Elysées. 

** Such a day is one of triumph for those who 
They are kings in their quietude 
and pride. There is nothing to interrupt them, 
for carriages are not permitted to enter the 
crowd. The bourgeois, in his best attire, with 
his wife and children hanging upon him, ap- 
pears with a half-satisfied, half-wearied look. 
The recruit, just arrived at Paris, looks on in 
stupid admiration, whilst the soldier, drilled 
into effrontery, advances bold and erect, setting 
off with majestic pride his gaudy uniform. 
Near them passes, with a sardonic smile, the 
conceited milliner, leaning upon the arm of a 
tall young man belonging to the civil—to the 
superlative of the civil—in spite of his would- 
be military airs.” 


go on foot. 





“ Distribution of Provisions to the Crowd. 

“ On a given signal, the distribution began. 
Everywhere some little place, divided off, con- 
tained two gendarmes, two or three distributors, 
and a police commissary with his badge, the 
latter being a sort of security to the people that 
there was to be nothing but fair play. Ona 
sudden, loaves of a pound weight, and seven- 
penny pies, flew about to the right and left, be- 
hind and before. Avalanches of sausages, and 
other charcuterie, fell, from a great height, upon 
the gaping crowd, whose heads, motionless an 
instant before, were now agitated like the co- 
erced waves of the ocean. Hundreds of hands 
were raised to dispute the prizes as they fell— 
and many enormous mouths, in deceitful expec- 
tation, were opened only to champ the impal- 
pable air. It seemed to illustrate the old pro- 
verb—that quails fell from heaven ready roasted. 
Was it not an ingenious thought, to use loaves 
as projectiles, bombard us with pies, and fire at 
us with grape-shot of roasted chickens? Was it 
not delightful? But mark with what ingratitude 
it was repaid! The people have since chosen to 
make their distribution; but in lieu of eatables, 
they gave bullets and paving stones. 

“ What fine things, however, are these dis- 
tributions of indigestion! What burlesque suc- 
cess, and tragi-comic episodes give variety to 
the spectacle! The men hired to perform the- 
office of catapults for the projection of the eat 
ables among the crowd, laughed uproariously as 
they added a thousand tricks to their functions. 
Sometimes a loaf, like a bomb upon the ground, 
or a stone upon the surface of the water, per- 
formed a ricochet upon a mass of skulls in forced 
contact; at others, a ham made a carambol with 
a pair of noses. You may fancy the bumps, 
contusions, broken heads, and black eyes which 
proceeded from all this; and the number was 
increased by private altercations among the 
competitors. So many appetites were in requi- 
sition, that nothing remained whole in the same 
hands. No one could succeed in carrying off a 
substantial piece of anything, for the favours of 
royalty were divided in a manner to demonstrate 
the ad infinitum divisibility of matter, One poor 
wretch, having at length succeeded in getting 
something to eat, was about to enjoy his prize, 
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when a ball, in the shape of a loaf, knocked out 
his remaining teeth. Now, surely nothing can 
be more inconsistent, at a distribution of eat- 
ables, than to begin by putting your jaws hors 
de combat. 

“ All this afforded infinite amusement to the 
disinterested spectators belonging to the higher 
orders of society, who were looking on beyond the 
projecting range of the living catapults. Among 
the latter, however, were a few strong and 
facetious fellows, fond of trying their muscular 
powers, and every now and then, a loaf, or some 
other object, thrown with great force, and pass- 
ing the line of computed probability, would 
alight on the cranium of a musked dandy, more | 
in advance than his fellows. Oh! the shame 
and ridicule of such an accident! Tobe wound- 
ed by a shot or the splinter of a bomb was de- 
lightful,—but to be mutilated with a German 
sausage, or knocked down witha chitterling, was | 
the very acme of disgrace !”” 

“ The Mat de Cocagne. 

“ The most dramatic part of these scenes is 
the mat de Cocagne. There were four around us. 
Their diameter, at the base, is about eighteen | 
inches; they are very smooth, and every time 
they are used, are anointed with black soap, or | 
grease of the dirtiest kind. This is not attrac- 
tive, as you may perceive; but is not the road | 
to greatness often in the same state? and do 
they who attain the summit pay attention to 
the filth they may have collected by the way ? 

“ The masts, after being well greased, are 
strongly fixed in a perpendicular position. The 
summit is bedecked with flags, and the bandrol 
representing the first prize, placed at the high- 
est extremity. The crown, a hoop adorned with 
foliage to which the prizes are fastened, is raised 
to the top by means of a rope and a pulley. 
These prizes are of silver, and consist of two 
spoons, two forks, a goblet, and a watch of the 
commonest kind. The shining metal of these | 
prizes, resplendent from the sun’s rays, is an 
irresistible lure to exertion. Around the foot 
of the mast is a species of ditch—a line of cir- 
cumvallation guarded by gendarmes, in order 
that fair play may be observed. This ditch, de- | 
fended by palisades, is successively crossed by 
the competitors. The latter are not found 
among the ordinary populace; they do not be- 
long to the class of operatives which you and I 
are accustomed to see ;—their strongly-marked | 
features are never beheld but on occasions like | 
the present. Their countenances exhibit a 
certain patibulary and anti-social expression,— 
their general appearance conveys an idea of the 
meanest and most degrading kind of Jatrocina- 
tion ;—they are such people as you may see at 
the bar of the petty tribunals, or standing close 
to the guillotine at an execution ;—a class, in 
short, compared with whom the rag-gatherers 
and shoeblacks in the streets are a high aristo- 
cracy. It isa singular sight to behold these 
half-savages almost in a state of nudity, with 
their trowsers tucked up as high as possible, 
displaying their brawny, black, and dirty legs 
and thighs. 

“The first who attempt the ascension are 
without hope of success; they only prepare the 
way for others by wiping, so far as they go, the | 
mast with their bodies, and rubbing off the | 
grease with their hands. In all human attempts, 
he who leads the way generally encounters the 
most difficulty, and reaps the least portion of 
glory. The first in a new undertaking is seldom 
able to gather the fruits of success, although he 
has to encounter the largest share of trouble. 
As the mast is much thicker at the base than at 
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vigorous rogue passes the hitherto impassable 
point. Every succeeding competitor will now 
do the same; for men are so formed, that when, 
by example, the possibility of a thing is illus- 
trated, that thing is no longer a difficulty, and 
thousands perform it. The robust rogue, how- 
ever, gets on and continues his ascent; but he 
is at length tired, and seems to flag. The spec- 
tators encourage him, and he has only a few 
feet more to arrive at the object of his desires. 
He makes an effort—it produces nothing, but 
he does not yet lose ground. He stops and rests 
himself. Cries are heard all round—‘ He will 
win! He will not win!’ Poor Tantalus! 

“ After a few minutes’ rest, he resumes his 
labour—but in vain; he exhausts his strength 
without advancing. He even seems to be going 
downwards, and actually loses some inches, 
which he, however, recovers by a superhuman 
effort. But this last attempt destroys his re- 
maining strength, and he slides down the mast 
amid the jeers and commiseration of the 
crowd.” 

We add two extracts from the ‘ Cimétiére 
du Pére Lachaise,’ by Eugene Roch, whom 
we have already noticed as having contri- 
buted to former volumes of this work. 

* The Bride’s Grave. 

“ T held several garlands in my hand; but 
knew of only one tomb upon which I could 
place them! Eight years had elapsed since I 
assisted at the wedding of one of my friends. 
It was a funeral rite—the last consolation of 
pure and virgin love!—There exists a disease 
more cruel than every other, because it wages 
pitiless war against youth instead of age, and 
commences its very first attacks upon the breath 
of life. The physician, on discovering its well- 
known symptoms, turns away his head in sad- 
ness, for he is without resource against its ra- 
vages. ‘The destructive germ of this malady, in 
its last stage of developement, was in the bosom 
of the bride. The young man, her betrothed, 
who loved her with an affection as passionate as 
her own, was not selfish enough to refuse this 
vain phantom of a marriage. It afforded her 
consolation, and he was eager to gratify her. 
She allowed no part of the ceremony to be 
omitted; and, in spite of its immediate danger, 
encountered the death-chill of a particularly 
damp and cold church.—It was, as I have 
already stated, the last consolation of a dying 
virgin. We conducted her to the house of her 
husband; I took her arm, and helped her to 
ascend the staircase. She moved with pain. 
Alas! how were my thoughts pre-occupied! I 
felt sure that this young and lovely creature 
would never again descend these stairs alive. 
On entering the nuptial apartment a ray of hap- 
piness beamed upon her pale features, and a 
spark of hope seemed to shine there,—but in an 
instant it disappeared, and left no trace behind. 
Exhausted with the fatigue, she immediately re- 
tired to her chamber; she had her chaplet hung 
up within view, and her wedding dress spread 
at her feet. For twenty days she looked at them 
with a sweet but heart-rending smile!—on the 
twenty-first she saw them no more. Having 
accompanied her to the altar, I had also to ac- 
company her remains to the grave. She was 
buried on an eminence, opposite to the old en- 
trance. A tear started in my eye as I looked 
round and saw before me the grave of the virgin 
wife.” 








“ Maternal Affection. 
“ TI observed the motions of a young female, 


the summit, the higher the competitor goes, the | among the shrubs, where grief and sorrow retire 


greater the difficulty of climbing; consequently, | 


the last usually receives the most applause, 
whilst the glorious efforts of the beginners, who, 


by wiping the mast, led to this success, remain | 


unnoticed and unknown. * * * 


to uninterrupted solitude. She was a wife, and 
had lost her first-born. With what care did she 
replace the old and faded flowers with fresh 
ones! How lightly did she press her foot upon 
| the spade, which she feared to make enter too 





“ At length the charm is destroyed, and a | deeply into the soil! With what care did she 
g A, ply she 


use the contents of a small watering-pot, which 
she took from behind a yew-tree; and how 
lovely, yet how melancholy, her smile at the 
first shoots of verdure! It was a smile pour- 
traying the deep pathos of maternal affection, 
Three feet of soil seemed not to conceal from 
her the face of her son. She appeared to look 
upon him, and hung over his tomb as if it were 
his cradle. Tender mother! thy babe is asleep, 
thou smilest upon him and fearest to awake him, 
A stranger to everything around‘ her, and her 
attention absorbed by fond recollections, she 
heard not the bustle of the rich man’s funeral. 

“ Every one else ran to witness this pomp ; 
and each, to save himself trouble, climbed over 
the graves in his way, sullied with his footsteps 
the white grave stones, and made the slight 
black rails, which form but a feeble rampart to 
the sepulchres, bend under his weight. The 
very persons who but an instant before had, 
with religious care, adorned the tomb of a re- 
lative or friend, trampled, without pity, upon 
the freshly-turned flower-borders which filial 
piety had not yet had the courage to surround 
with rails, or threw down the garlands of white 
flowers which surmounted the monumental in- 
scriptions or adorned the graves. So true is it, 
that even the cypress of the tomb is sacred for 
him only by whom it is planted. This heedless 
profanation is renewed each time that a bier is 
attended to the place of its last deposit by solemn 
and ostentatious pomp.” 


An Historical and Practical Treatise upon Ele- 
mental Locomotion, by means of Ste am-carriages 
on Common Roads. Wy Alexander Gordon, 
Civil Engineer. London, 1832. Stewart. 

TuERE is a great deal of valuable information 

contained in this little volume. Mr. Gordon, 

we suspect, is best pleased with his specula- 
tions on the probable extinction of pauperism, 
by the judicious introduction of locomotive 
steam-carriages; but, for plain men like our- 
selves, the practical knowledge contained in 
his work is much more important and interest- 
ing. The historical notice of steam-carriages 
is particularly curious, and the evidence of the 
various engineers and others, examined before 
the Committee of the House of Commons, will 
give a permanent value to his work. The proofs 
given in the first chapter, of the advantages 
consequent on facilities in inland transport and 
speedy communication, may seem at first a 
little over-laboured, until it be remembered, 
that, even in the last century, petitions were 
presented from counties in the neighbourhood 
of London, praying parliament not to extend 
the turnpike-roads into the remoter parts of 
the country, lest these remote districts, by 
means of a less expensive labour, should be 
able to under-sell them in the London markets. 

The work is enriched with numberless plates, 

and is, on the whole, one well worthy of con- 

siderate attention. 


Byron's Life and Works. Vols. IL & IV. 
Tuese beautiful volumes contain the Life 
from 1814 to 1820. They are illustrated by a 
‘View of the Wengen Alps,’ from a sketch by 
Hulmandel; ‘The Coliseum,’ by Harding; 
‘Marathon,’ by Stanfield; and a ‘Street in 
Athens,’ from a sketch by Page; all neatly en- 
graved by E. Finden. 





Roscoe's Novetist’s LIBRARY. 

Tue present volume will satisfy the most de- 
termined lover of cheap literature. Here is 
the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ and ‘Sir Launcelot 
Greaves,’ neatly bound together, with illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank, a portrait of 
Goldsmith, and a memoir by Roscoe, for five 
shillings. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THESE are times in which the press is far 


from prolitic, and yet works to the amount of 


dozens have accumulated on our library table. 
There 
some nameless muse, to the three-volumed can- 
didate for the honours of romance, presenting 
to our fancy the similitude of a fancy-jeweller’s 
counter, where, amid lacquered bracelets, imi- 
tation gold, and paste gems, there are scattered 
small rubies and emeralds, pearls like pin-heads, 
and bits of gold pure as that of Ophir. We shall 
take them up and discuss their merits in the 
order in which they lie. 

‘The Death Summons: a Tragedy in Five Acts,’ 
by William Clark Wimberly. In this little 
volume, amid figures ill-paired and similes un- 
like, there are passages of natural feeling. But 
the whole wants such elevation as is necessary 
for tragedy: the speeches are much too long, 
and the dialogue is deficient in that fiery energy 
which captivates spectators and secures readers, 
A true tragedy is a work of intense passion ; 
matters of life and death cannot be discussed as 
coldly as a problem in Euclid; and those who 
cannot bring original views of human character 
and the language of deep pathos to the service 
of the tragic muse, would act wisely in choosing 
subjects of a less stirring kind. 

* Poland, Homer, and other Poems.’ These are 
short songs, and on popular subjects; but we 
question whether the author will be able, by 
the strength of his strains, to scare the Russian 
vulture from the prostrate body of unhappy 
Poland, or make the poems of “the blind old 
man of Chios’ rocky isle’’ more generally known. 
It is not by the poet’s song, but by the patriot’s 
sword, that Poland will be redeemed: still it 
would be unjust to our readers to pass over with- 
out giving a specimen of the strains of our pa- 





triotic bard. ‘The following remonstrance with 
Europe will, we are afraid, be wholly thrown 
away :-— 


© Europe! Europe ! falsely named the wise, 

How couldst thou gaze on such a sacrifice ? 

Well didst thou know the base and guilty wile, 

And yet thy lips were smiling all the while,— 

lell me, | pray you, was the sight so sweet, 

To view thy sister gasping at thy feet? 

Was it so very pleasant to thy heart, 

To see her blood upon thy garments start ? 

Is that a stain so slight that in a day, 

Yea, in one age, it can be cleansed away? 

Is freedom then a thing so very weak, 

That thou wilt see it die, nor deign to speak? 

Is thy voice gone, or doth it only err, 

That it will flatter such a murderer? 

We ought likewise to allow the English bard 
to speak in his own tongue in behalf of the old 
Greek ; but we can only afford room for a stanza 
or two, in which the author, with some truth as 
well as spirit, laments the present condition of 
the muse :— 

O happy days! when there were none to mar 

The gush of fecling in its sunny morn; 

When no invidious lips waged rancorous war, 

Or struck down genius with the blow of scorn ; 

On eve ry forehead now some graven scar, 

Cut in by secret jealousy, is borne ; 
No heart can open but ’tis chill’d or crost, 
As buds are smitten by the nightly frost. 





Why is a poet now so poor a thing, 

That every common hand may hunt him down? 
Why must his fancies perish in their spring 

Why must he bend to each ignoble frown ? 
Is it that we have lost the eagle wing, 

And dare not venture for the laurel crown, 
That hangs too high for every bard to reach, 
And is not to be won by vulgar speech ? 
Natural History, by Edwagd 
Jesse, Esq., is a pleasant gossiping volume, con- 
taining some curious, many well-known, and 
few incredible things. The Maxims and Hints 
for an Angler are original. Mrs. Glasse began 
her directions, as is well known, with “ first 
catch your fish”; but the present writer, pushing 
precaution further, directs you to inquire whe- 
ther there be any fish tocatch. “ Are there any 


* Gleanings in 


fish in the river to which you are going? Hav- 
ing settled the above question,” &c. Again, 


they lie, from the thin small offering of 





“Tf your fly should swim over a fish without 
his taking it, look out well for a darting line of 
undulation, which betokens his immediate de- 
parture ; and remember that it is o 
tinue fishing for him after he is gone.” — 


nouse to con- 


“When 


| your water-proof boots are wet through, make a 


| your fly eff,” 





hole or two near the bottom of them, in order that 
the water, which runs in whilst you are walking in 
the river, may run freely out again, whilst you 
are walking on the bank.’’—“ Never mind what 
they of the old school say about ‘ playing him 
till he is tired.’ Put him into your basket as 
soon as you can.” —“ You will have no good sport 
if you continue throwing after you have whipped 
Xe. Xe. 

‘The Water Queen, and other Tales, by H. 
Coates. 3 vols. London, Newman & Co.—This 
worthy publisher and his literary labourers have 
been long looked upon as belonging to a class 
of their own, and critics have maintained the 
delusion, that nothing from the teeming press of 
Leadenhall Street was worthy of taking rank 
with the productions of either the Row or the 
West End. We were weak enough once to be- 
lieve in this, but our intercourse with works of all 
kinds and from all quarters for the last two years 
has shaken this belief rather rudely. In truth, a 
man who sends regularly forth many waggon 





loads of volumes to the world—who has himself 


grown rich in money, and his writers in the 
more enviable wealth of fame, cannot well be 
otherwise than a great man of some kind: New- 
man has pleased, and continues te please, a vast 
body of the public: it is plain, however, that 
we are not of his elect, for we dipped into the 
subject-matter of ‘The Water Queen’ and could 
not for our heart get through it. The story is 
Irish: we read enough to see that it contains 
much of the wild and the wonderful, and that 
there are some natural-enough characters in it, 
though they speak a bitter brogue. 

* Narrative of the Shipwreck of the Juno on the 
Coast of Aracan, by William Mackay, Second 
Officer of the Ship. Edinburgh, Blackwood.— 
This is a plain, clear, account of a most distress- 
ing event, and though far inferior in interest to 
the Narrative of the Loss of the Vager, by the 
ancestor of Lord Byron, may be read with ad- 
vantage by all youngseamen. Presence of mind, 
and promptitude, and cheerfulness, seem the 
best companions in a shipwreck, as well as 
in misfortunes on land. 

TuroLocicaL Lisprary, No. 2. ‘ Consistency 
of Revelation with Itself and with Human Reason,’ 
by P. N. Shuttleworth, D.D. Rivingtons. 
—‘ The object of the dissertation contained 
in this volume is to do justice to the internal 
evidences 
them of the weight of that class of objections, 
which, though in popular discussion generally 
considered as affecting the cause of Revelation 
exclusively, stand in reality in no need of refu- 
tation, for the plain and simple reason, that they 
are applicable in exactly the same degree to 
every possible modification of religion whatever.”’ 
These are the words in which the reverend au- 
thor announces his work : the subject has been 
discussed by many wise, and sagacious, and 
learned men: little that is new can be urged, 
and, moreover, Revelation requires no assistance 
to maintain its influence. Those who revere 
piety or love learning, will not dislike this vo- 
ume. 

‘The Truths of Revelation demonstrated by an 
Appeal to existing Monuments, Sculptures, Gems, 
Coins, and Medals,’ by a Fellow of several learned 
Societies.’ London, Martin.—Neither the truth 
of Revelation, nor any other truth, can be 
safely supported by sculptures or gems: they 
are works of panegyric or of imagination, and 
have moved in the train of adulation and flattery 
since the era of the golden calf. Medals and 
coins are better guides: though we confess we 
would be loth to trust them much beyond the 








of Christianity, by disencumbering | 





sanction which they give to dates. The antiquary 
may find something to exercise his fancy or re- 
search upon in this pretty little book. 

‘ Reports of the Commissioners on the Ecclesias- 
tical Courts.’ London, Longman.—A_ work of 
more general interest than might be at first ima- 
gined. 

We believe we may safely recommend the 
* Catechism of Phrenology,’ (Glasgow, M‘Phun,) to 
those who desire information on the subject. It 
has been reported to us, by one well skilled in 
the subject, as accurate and ‘popular i in its expla- 
nations, and it is certainly very cheap. 

A Lecture read at the Southampton Literary 
Institution, by Mr. Bullar, ‘ On the Advantages 
of the Present Times with regard to Freedom and 
Knowledge,’ is very modest and sensible, and 
some of the information contained in it is suffi- 
ciently curious to be interesting to the general 
reader :— 

“There are many curious facts, which show 
the extreme scarcity of books during the dark 
ages. So precious were they, that, in the lives 
of the popes, and of many bishops, donations of 
books are recorded as acts of signal generosity, 
deserving perpetual remembrance: and hence 
a memorial of the gift was sometimes inscribed 
on the tomb of the benefactor. In 690, the King 
of Northumberland gave 800 acres of land for 
one book containing a history of the world. A 
Countess of Anjou gave two hundred shee p and 
a large parcel of rich furs for a volume of homi- 
lies : a hundred and twenty crowns of gold were 
given for a single book of Livy: hundred 
crowns of gold for a Concordance, forty crowns 
for a satirical poem called the Romance of the 
Rese. In Hungary, at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the rich Abbey of Pechvarad 
could not produce more than three glossaries 
and one book of homilies, and this was at atime 
when a hundred and twenty horses stood in its 
stalls. At the same period a monk in another 
monastery sold a bible to a Jew for seventy 
marks, a prodigious sum for those days, as eight 
marks were then sufficient to purchase a slave 
and her child, a horse, and the whole harness ofa 
farmer’s stud. In 1270 a Latin bible was valued 
at 30/. at a time when two arches of London 
Bridge were built for less money; ata time, too, 
when the wages of a labourer were only three 
halfpence a day, and when of course it would 
have cost such a man fifteen years of labour to 
buy a bible, which, after all, being in Latin, he 
could not have read.”’ p. 

The second number of the ‘ Illustrations of 
American Ornithology,’ (Spooner, Regent Street, ) 
fully merits the high commendation bestowed 
on the first number; the coloured plates are 
beautiful. 

The ‘ Diamond Gazetteer of Great Britain and 
Treland,’ printed at the Glasgow University Press, 
is quite a curiosity. Though less than an ordi- 
nary snuff-box, it is said to contain as much 
matter as an octavo volume of five hundred 
pages, and in addition to the Gazetteer, with its 
Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, we 
have the Principal Traveller’s Routes, an Ab- 
stract of Tax Acts, the Population Returns of 
1831, Post Office Regulations, and other tables 
of information, always useful and often wanting 
in more bulky volumes. 

A specimen of ‘ Walker’s Dictionary,’ about to 
be published by the same parties, accompanied 
the Gazetteer ; and it certainly promises to be a 
very handsome volume. 

‘The Juvenile Philosopher,’ by T. Keyworth. 
Relfe & Unwin.—When the child has mastered 
the mechanism of a mouse-trap or a pair of bel- 
lows, he naturally desires to ascend in the scale 
of information: he cannot do better than buy 
this little volume and acquaint himself with the 
powers of the steam-engine, and the motions 
of the heavens—he will find them set forth in a 
clear and simple manner. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 
THE INVALID MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 
Wilt thou weep when I am low !—Byron, 
It may be that thou wilt not weep, 
My little prattling boy; 
It may be that no cloud will shade 
The light of childhood’s joy : 
For death has characters too strange 
For infant glance to trace ;— 
The pale still brow !—the fallen lid !— 
The cold and bloodless face! 
But when thy little dimpled cheek 
So fondly presses mine, 





There is a wild, a selfish hope, 
*Twould grieve me to resign ;— 
That, when forgotten,—pass’d away, 
A thing of other years,— 
Thou in thy manhood’s strength mayst turn, 


Rememb’ring me with tears! 


There are who blame a mother’s love, 
Who chide her fond caress ; 

But who will love thee as J love, 
Or bless thee as J bless ? 

There ’s beauty in the love of youth— 
The bridal’s hallow’d glow ; 

But beautiful and pure and deep 
The love that passes show. 


C. ON, 





ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE WRITINGS OF 
GOLTHE, 

Brier biographical notices of Goethe hav- 
ing appeared in all the daily papers, we must 
presume that our readers know already, that 
he was born in 1749, at Francfort on the 
Main, of respectable parents; that he studied | 
jurisprudence at Leipzig and Strasburg ;_ be- 
came early in life distinguished as an author, 
and was in consequence, when only twenty- 
six years of age, appointed Counsellor of 
Legation by the Duke of Weimar, with a 
seat in the cabinet; and that he subse- 
quently became a Privy Counsellor, a Baron, 
and a Minister of State. It is not, there- 
fore, our intention, on this occasion, to 
touch on these matters, or even to enter into | 
any critical review of the relative merit of | 
his different works: but rather to take an 
enlarged view of the general character of the 
writings of this extraordinary man, and the 
influence they had on his age and country. 

A shrewd German critic (Wolfgang Men- 
zel,) has described the mass of modern poe- 
try, incontradistinction to that of the ancients, 
and of the middle ages, as a theatrical poetry. 
Formerly, he observes, men wrote from an 
irresistible impulse ; their hearts were full, 
and the melody of verse seemed but to ex- 
press these involuntary feelings: but now, 
with few exceptions, it is a matter of calcu- 
lation—men sit down and ask themselves, 
What shall I write to amuse the public ? 
what character shall I assume? what feelings 
shall I awaken? They are never in earnest 
—and hence the varying fashion in the world 
of letters, and the Proteus-like character 
which many literary men have assumed.—In 
all this we fully agree, as well as in the cri- 
tic’s opinion, that Goethe's literary produc- 
tions are essentially of this theatrical cha- | 
racter. Goethe was unquestionably a man 
of vast talent; his intuitive perception was 
perhaps unequalled by any modern writer ; 
whatever he saw, made an indelible impres- 
sion on his mind, and he possessed a power 
of reproducing such impressions, or, if it be 
considered the same thing, of poetic creation | 
perhaps unequalled. All his forms too, to | 





use the language of the sister art, are as 
perfect as if they had been shaped by the 
chisel of a Xeuxis, and are at the same time 
eminently endowed with organic life. But 
when we compare them to those of the great 
Greek sculptor, we only refer to their com- 
pleteness, to their plastic finish,—not to the 
grandeur of the conception; for Goethe’s 
finest poetical creations hardly assume that 
high character. His habit of viewing nature 
with the eye of an artist, made a flowery 
meadow as interesting to him as the starry 
heavens or the boundless ocean; a hovel as 
attractive as the palaces of “ Babylon and 


actions embodied forth in their works, wil] 
scarcely prevent this perverse misapplication 
of fiction. What then must have been the 
effects of Goethe's writings, when, with an 
epic indifference, he narrates the most re- 
volting scenes of debauchery, when he covers 
with the irresistible charm of his magie dic- 
tion, characters full of selfishness, weakness, 
sloth, and servility ?- What virtuous resolution 
was strengthened in the young heart, seeing 
that all this wretchedness was represented 


| as an indispensable ingredient,—nay, the 


great Alcairo and all their glories ;” a group | 


of children eating bread and butter,t as 
armies ranged in battle to decide 
empires 
turesque or poetical representation, which 
his magie power seems always to have ren- 
dered possible, and the consciousness of this, 
perhaps mainly influenced him in selecting 
his subjects. We do not blame him for this, 
any more than we object to a lilac tree, be- 
cause it has not expanded itself into a cedar: 
although we prefer Raphael to Jan Steen, 
we do not 














" 
the honest Fleming, because they do not in- 


pire us with the samesublime emotions which 


we feel in the contemplation of the creations | 


of the immortal Italian. But we cannot per- 
suade ourselves, that Gocthe’s partiality for 
low life, and, we may add, low vice, was in 
accordance with true taste; or that the con- 


stant recurrence of such scenes In seme of 


his most eclebrated works, can be conducive 
to the true ends of poetry—which are, to re- 
veal man to himself, to strengthen his moral 
faculties, and to teach him that nature must 
bow before the divine power which is in him, 
and may be moulded by his virtuous will, 
which alone entitles him to the distinctive 


and high character of lord and master of 


creation. We admit that the faults we allude 
to, do not exist in his Herman and Doro- 


thea, his Tasso, his Iphegenia, and several of 


his minor productions : we grant that in all 
his writings, the mighty hand of the master 
is evident; and that even the most objec- 
tionable scenes are treated with a delicacy 
that removes much of the disgust which 
they would otherwise excite. Nor can it 
be denied, that, from the consummate skill 
with which he has traced human frailty 
through all its tortuous ramifications, much 
wisdom may be learned. In this and many 
other respects, he has, no doubt, operated 
beneficially on German literature ; for 
through his influence and example, literary 
men were induced to study nature more at- 
tentively, their views became more acute and 
universal, and their style acquired an elegance 
and polish, which before his time were almost 
unknown. 

But the moral effects produced by Goethie’s 
works, must, in the main, have been perni- 
cious. Readers do not examine writings as 
works of art, or, to use the language of Ger- 
man critics, in an wsthetical point of view. 
They judge from feeling—that which power- 
fully affects, powerfully influences them—else 
why was it that Schiller’s ‘ Robbers’ brought 
highwaymen into vogue, and from the ‘ Sor- 
rows of Werther’ was reaped a rich harvest 
of suicides? Eventhereprobation pronounced 
by authors against the vicious persons and 





+ Vide Werther. 


the fate of 
provided they offered scope for pic- | 


ject the “pictures in little” of 








of human nature?) What power 
was given to rouse them from the degrada- 
tion of sensuality, when, under its baneful 
sway, in some of the works of this all-admired 
master, the hero perishes ingloriously and 
without a struggle; when in others, no solu- 
tion whatever is offered to the difficulties 
which beset life ; and in others again, a sort 
of universal dillettantéism is called in as the 
mediating divinity which in its influence is 
to modify this world of temptation and strife, 

Let us not be misunderstood: we do not 
of course desire that a poet should become 
a preacher, and sermonize everlastingly upon 
the moralities—but that he should indirectly 
by character as example, or by sentiment, 
by the tone of feeling awakened in the heart 
of the young enthusiast, and 
strengthen the moral faculties. We do not 
object even, when his hero appears under 
the dominion of great vices, provided the 
power be made manifest, by which, if turned 
into a different channel, equally great vir- 
tues would have characterized him ;—but 
the bane of literature, in our opinion, is the 
display of weak egotism, without object but 
the gratification of its grovelling impulses, 
and without a god but its own miserable self. 

We do not, of course, charge Goethe with 
having willfully laboured at the corruption 
of the age: still less do we join in the insane 
cry of some of his countrymen, that he sold 
himself for this purpose to the great of the 
earth, whose wish, they say, it is, to degrade 
the people, by lulling them with poetical 
opiates into apathy and selfish enjoyment. 
We believe Goethe, with all his genius and 
learning, was “of the earth earthy’—that 


essence 











encourage 


| he took a tone from, rather than gave it to 


his age. His countrymen desired worldly 
wisdom, and he taught it better than any other 
man—they wanted to be amused, and he 
amused them with more exquisite and grace- 
ful trifling, than either his predecessors or 
contemporaries. 

But the name of Goethe will not perish— 
it has not been written on water. His works 
will always be resorted to as a mine of psy- 
chological knowledge; they will always be 
admired for their plastic beauty, their ele- 
gance, and the mastery of skill displayed 
throughout. But their influence is rapidly 
passing away with the circumstances which 
called them into being. ‘The mighty events 
of the last forty years have conjured up, in 
Germany, a spirit which demands other nou- 
rishment than elegant sentimentality, other 
lessons than those of epicurean wisdom. That 
this present generation, young Germany, 1s 
not the Germany of Goethe, is evident from 
the reception of all his later works, These 
great and eventful times were prepared by 
the genius of a Herder, a Schiller, a Fichte ; 
Goethe neither foresaw their coming, nor de- 
sired to produce or hasten them. When, 
from the years 1813 to 1815, Germany roused 
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its giant strength, and with a mighty effort, 
shattered the bonds which foreign violence 
had succeeded in riveting, while it good-na- 
turately slumbered and dreamt, Goethe made 
a late attempt to speed the wheel of time, 
and add to the general enthusiasm, by the 
publication of his “ Epimenides’ Awaking.” 
But it was a cold and feeble work ; and, as it 
came when it was no longer wanted, it passed 
unheeded. Latterly, he partially succeeded 
in regaining some little influence by his 
scientific works, and the more questionable 
expedient of standing sponsor to the indiffer- 
ent productions of obscure writers: but he 
had long outlived the idolatry of which he 
was once the object ; the reign of sentimen- 
tality is over ; and patriotism, virtue, and re- 
ligion, are once more the themes by which 
alone the German nation can be influenced. 





JESTS FROM THE ANTIQUE, 
APOPHTHEGMS OF CRATES. 
1. A Cure for Love. 

Hunger and time will quench the flame 

That burns on Cupid’s altar ; 
But if both fail its strength to tame, 
The certain cure’s a halter. 

2. When asked his opinion of human nature, 
he said, “that the best of men were like pome- 
granates, in which some grain or other was al- 
ways rotten.” 

3. The Cynic's Tiome. 
No single land my country call, 
No single house my home ; 
But home and country, name thou all 
That shield me when I come. 





EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY. 
On a Filatterer. 
You attack me when absent with slanderous 
tongue, 

But thus fail to injure my name ; 
Your flattery, when present, I feel is the wrong, 
For your praise is my grief and my shame. 
On the Gout. 

Venus and Bacchus both combine 
To weaken man with love and wine; 
But worse than them we find, no doubt, 
Their still more weakening son, the gout. 
To a Man with a long Nose. 
Should you e’er stand with open mouth, 
And turn your face exactly south, 
The shadow your huge nose must throw 
On your wide teeth, the hour will show. 
Ona Morose Man. 
So stern in death was Timon’s ghost, 
Pluto ran off for fear he'd fight him; 
And even Cerberus left his post, 
In mortal terror lest he'd bite him. 
On the Statue of an Ox. 
So wondrous Myron’s art is shown, 
That, by the Gods, we vow, 
The statue harness wants alone, 
To quit its base, and plough. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART, 

We are half inclined to withdraw the sa- 
red veil of the Academy, and give our rea- 
ders a critical opinion on the Exhibition that 
is to be. But it might be thought unjust to 
the artist. We shall therefore only say, that 
we have seen a portrait of Lady Coote and 
Child, of no ordinary beauty ; a head of Mrs. 
Macleod, with eyes, such as all admire but 
few can paint; and a full length of Lord Hill, 
all by Pickersgill—three by Phillips, equal 
to the happiest works he ever executed, viz. 
Professor Buckland, Professor Sedgwick, and 








Professor Murchison; that of Sedgwick we 
thought a wonderfully accurate and vigorous 
likeness :—that the President, among other 
works will have a noble portrait of Chantrey 

Sir William Beechey, a portrait ofthe King— 
Leslie, ‘‘The Grosvenor Family,’ in the cos- 
tume of Vandyke’s pictures—Wilkie, his 
famous ‘ John Knox,’ a portrait of the King, 
and other works. We hear, too, unbounded 
praise of a portrait of Master Bertie Mather, 
by Mrs. Carpenter: a friend says—* there 
is so much taste in the composition, such 
truth of drawing, such richness of colour, 
and such a fine aristocratic air about it, that 
it is not unworthy of Lawrence.” ‘This lady 
will also have a portrait of Lord de Tably— 
Constable, a large picture of ‘ ‘The King em- 
barking at Fife House’—Stanfield, * The 
Opening of London Bridge’—and Jones, ‘The 
King on London Bridge.’ Our enthusiastic 
friend, before referred to, writes thus of Stan- 
field’s picture :—“ Talk of Venice and the 
Marriage of the Adriatic—of her doges and 
her nobles, her gondolas and her glories !— 
what sight had she ever to compare to this? 
When saw she such a ruler—such a city 

such a bridge—such splendour—and such 
beauty too, as were assembled on that day? 
No, nor when she had her Canaletti did she 
possess a painter with more talent for depict- 
ing such a scene that our own Clarkson Stan- 
field. To speak soberly, the painter has 
succeeded to admiration.”” We like this 
last touch of critical sobriety. Not having 
seen the picture, we can only hope that it 
will deserve all this praise ; but we could not 
but smile at “such a city,” when we thought 
of the black bulk-head warehouses, multitu- 
dinous coal-barges, and disemboguing sewers, 
which grace the banks of the river, and of 
the fine quay, marble palaces, and architec- 
tural magnificence of Venice. Our friend 
seems to have made a round among the 





studios, for he also makes honourable men- | 


tion of an historical picture by Mr. Hart— 
which is to “ place this artist at once among 
historical painters of no mean eminence.” 
For ourselves, we shall put a willing faith in 
this judgment, for a fortnight, at least. We 
have a high opinion of the fine natural taste 
of Mrs, Carpenter—of the genius of Stanfield 
—and some of the gorgeous ceremonial 
pictures of Mr. Hart, give great promise 
of his success as an historical painter. Mr. 
Parjs, too, is reported to have outdone his 
former works, in a fancy picture—‘ A Lady 
attending a wounded Knight,’ of which the 
sane correspondent writes—‘ Beauty of face 
and beauty of finish are here united; it will 
collect crowds at the Exhibition.” Rochard 
will have miniatures of Sir John Rennie, 
Lady Anstruther, and the child of Mrs, Yates 
Peel. Many works of sculpture have already 
arrived at the Academy. A statue by Sie- 
vier is very prettily carved. ‘The works of 
Chantrey, Westmacott, Baily, and Rossi, will 
not be sent in these ten days—as academi- 
cians, they have a privilege as to time—but 
we must drop the curtain for the present. 
Lord Francis Leveson Gower has con- 
sented to preside at the approaching dinner 
of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, which, 
in spite of the distraction of politics, pro- 
mises, we hear, to be well attended. A, de- 
sign from Stothard, contributed by a mem- 
ber, whose modesty will not allow his 
name to be affixed to the engraving, will 
grace the “ Annual” of the Society ; and we 








think it not improbable that this example 
will be followed, until the little volume shall 
have become a choice thing in the eye of the 
curious. 

Before we take our leave of Art, we think 
it well to mention, for such of our readers as 
have a leisure hour or a few spare pounds, 
that Westall’s Italian pictures are this day 
to be sold by auction, by Mr. Phillips, of 
Bond-street. 

A new romance by Cooper, called ‘ Hei- 
demnauer,’ is, we hear, printing. The scene 
is laid in Germany, and one who has read 
the first part of it, is of opinion, that it will 
be every way worthy his reputation. 

The new opera by Vaccai has been criti- 
cised in another part of our paper. It was 
announced for more than a month, and yet 
was hurried out with only one full rehearsal, 
and that on the very day of performance. 
Was this just to the composer? Was it just 
to the new singer? Does it fulfil the early 
promises of the manager ? 

We were delighted lately to hear, between 
the acts, at Drury Lane, the minuet and trio 
of Beethoven's Sinfonia very creditably exe- 
cuted—we could have fancied ourselves in 
classical Germany. 

Madame Stockhausen, instead of singing 
at her Concert on Thursday, ‘ The little 
Swiss Boy,’ presented her husband with one, 
and the Concert was accordingly postponed. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
April 12.—His Royal Highness, the Presi- 
dent in the chair. 
Dr. John Davy’s paper, entitled ‘Observa- 
tions and Experiments on the Torpedo,’ was 
resumed and concluded. Dr. Marshall Hall, 


| Sir William Russell, Bart., M.D., and Sir David 


Barry, Knt., M.D., were admitted; and the fol- 
lowing proposed as Foreign Members—Mon- 
sieur Augustin- Louis Cauchy, Signor Francesco 
Carlini, Baron de Damoiseau, Monsieur de 
Blainville, and Professor Tiedemann. The 
Society adjourned over the Easter Vacation, to 
meet again on the Srd of May next. 
ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

April 11.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair. 

Peter Frederick Robinson, Esq., was elected 
a Fellow of the Society; and the name of John 
Buddle, Esq., was removed, by ballot, from the 
honorary to the ordinary list. 

A letter from George Gordon, Esq., of Elgin, 
was first read, noticing the existence of ‘ Lias on 
the southern side of the Murray Firth ;’ and af- 
terwards two papers, one on ‘ The neighbourhood 
of Lisbon and Oporto,’ by Daniel Sharpe, Esq., 
F.G.S.; and the other on the ‘ Lava of La Scala,’ 
by Il Cavaliere Monticelli, Foreign Member of 
the Geological Society. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

April 6.—Mr. Bell gave a lecture on Ehren- 
berg’s recent discoveries, respecting the Infuso- 
ria. This naturalist, by placing the animalcule in 
water, tinged with an organic colouring-matter, 
such as indigo, carmine, or sap-green, and care- 
fully excluding every mineral substance from the 
solution, has ascertained, that the lower infu- 
soria are much more complicated in their struc- 
ture, than has hitherto been supposed. ‘The 
colouring-matter, instead of tinging the entire 
body of the animalcule, as would be the case 
were it wholly nourished by absorption, is ob- 
served to collect in cavities or stomachs, which 
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may easily be distinguished ; and from the num- 
ber and arrangement of the cavities thus ren- 
dered visible, he has established a system of 
classification. 

In the library, were several very powerful 
microscopes, by the means of which, some beau- 
tiful specimens of those extraordinary animal- 
cule, the Volvex and the Vorticella, were exhi- 
bited. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Tue third annual general court of this In- 
stitution was held in the large lecture-room, 
on Wednesday last, under the presidency of the 
visitor, His Grace of Canterbury, supported by 
the Marquis of Bute, the Lords Bexley and 
Henley, the Bishops of London, Bangor, Chi- 
chester, and Lichfield, Sirs R. H. Inglis, J. 
Langham, C. Price, and many others of its 
most respectable patrons. ‘The report presented 
by the council, afforded a gratifying instance of 
what may be accomplished, with even small 
means, when cautiously and judiciously applied. 
In spite of a defalcation in the resources origi- 
nally calculated upon, which is not, we think, 
very creditable tothe good faith of the defaulters, 
and which amounts to solargea sum as 13,0002., 
the College has been brought into active and 
useful operation; nor could a better proof of 
this be found, than in the fact stated in the re- 
port, that since its opening, in the month of 
October last, more than seven hundred pupils 
have been entered upun its books, for general 
education or partial tuition. In this number 
are included, about one hundred and forty stu- 





dents, who were pupils of the professors in other | 


establishments. Assuming, even, that no ac- 
cession of numbers should be made, between 
the present time and the close of the Easter 
term, it was gratifying to hear it stated by the 
council, that the expenditure for the first year 
was not likely to exceed the probable revenue, 
by any sum of consequence : this is a promising 
feature, in the outset of such an institution. 
The completion of the river front, which forms, 
in fact, the purchase-money of the site, and has 
been delayed, under a resolution of a former 
general court, was earnestly recommended by 
the report, in order that the proprietary may 
fulfil their engagement with the Crown, com- 
plete one of the finest buildings of the metro- 
polis, and provide a suitable residence for the 
Principal, whose constant presence within the 
College, must obviously be attended with the 
best effects. It is a singular coincidence, that 
the sum, of which the College is deprived, by 
the defalcation alluded to, would, within a very 
few hundred pounds, have provided the means 
of effecting this indispensable object. We can- 
not, however, doubt, that the appeal, which the 
court has, in consequence of that defalcation, 
resolved upon making forthwith, will be cheer- 
fully, promptly, and liberally answered ; and the 
names of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Marquis of Bute, Lords Henley and Bexley, 
several dignitaries of the Church, and others, 
were mentioned, as having been already set down 
to new and liberal donations in the book of sub- 
scriptions, which was opened in the room. A 
ballot took place, after the holding of the court, 
at which the six members who retired from the 
council, as well as the treasurer, who went out 
of office, were unanimously re-elected. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Phrenological Society......... Eight, p.m. 
Medical Society.....ccccccees Light, r.m. 





Monpay, { 


Linnwan Society ............Eight, p.m. 
TUESDAY, § Horticultural ROMA .ccccscce One, P.M. 

Institution of Civil Engiueers.. Eight, p.m. 

= Royal Society of Literature ..Three, p.». 

Wepnzs. { Society SE ORR Oe 








FINE ARTS 


South American Scenes. 

We have been indulged with a look at some 
of a series of drawings, made by John Lyon, 
from picturesque scenes in South America. 
Whatever illustrates history, or throws light 
upon the looks, or habits, or pursuits, or country 
of any remote people, is welcome to us; and we 
have no doubt, if the work is all executed in the 
spirit of these specimens, it will be equally accept- 
able to the public. 





St. Nicholas’ Church, Surrey. 

Tuts is one of the many new churches built, 
as Tierney sarcastically remarked in our hear- 
ing, to hold the surplus piety of England. The 
design is by Atkinson; the structure is simple 
and compact, and is not the least elegant of these 
latter structures, in which an attempt is made 
to revive the beauty of the old Gothic. 


Hoppner’s Rosalind. Moon, Boys, & Graves. 

Tus is a fine portrait of a fascinating woman 
—Mrs. Jordan in the character of Shakspeare’s 
Rosalind ; the dress is, indeed, a little fantastic, 
but beauty triumphs over all; it is a portrait of 
one, who seems not sitting for it—a merit few 
artists have, and which is the province of genius 
alone to express. The character is very faith- 
fully transferred from the canvas to the copper, 
by Henry Cooke. 





MUSIC 


KING'S THEATRE. 





‘ Giulietta e Romeo,’ an opera seria, by 
Vaccai, was given on Tuesday, for the first 
time in this country. After hearing so many 
servile plagiarisms from Rossini, we are con- 
tent to listen patiently to the music of this 
author, which holds on the equal tenour of its 
way, between originality and mediocrity: his 
melodies, though well-conceived, are not very 
striking; the instrumentation frequently de- 
tracts trom, rather than heightens the effect of 
the music; and hence he entirely depends on 
his vocal combinations, which are carefully 
written. The first act comprises by far the 
best music; the finale is a miserable imitation 
of the only admirable scene in Zingarelli’s 
* Romeo e Giulietta.’ 

Madame Grandolfi, who made her first ap- 
pearance on this occasion, is a remarkably fine 
woman; her voice is a weak mezzo-soprano, 
and in tone and compass very similar to that 
of Madame Baptiste; she evidently has little 
sensibility, and her style is not many degrees 
above mere second-rate talent. In a duo, which 
was encored, her voice modulated in thirds 
more agreeably. So would Veluti’s, or any 
other harsh voice. From the predominance of a 
better tone in combination, it seemed to lose its 
objectionable qualities. We are truly rejoiced to 
say, that Madame De Meric, both for her singing 
and acting, deserves our highest commendation ; 
she had better scope here than in the flimsy airs 
and staccato variations of Donizetti, and did 
herself justice. In the last scene, Curioni was 
roused fromm his usual apathy, and depicted the 
harrowed feelings of the distressed Capulet in a 
very effective manner. Mariani had not too 
prominent a part as Lorenzo, and was happily 
less noisily obtrusive. The execution of the first 
act was extremely correct; the second less so. 
The opera has been shamefully hurried out, and 
nothing but the stern and maestro-like conduct- 
ing of the composer in the orchestra, could 
have kept the performers together; he fre- 
quently gave a timely check to the singers and 
an impulse to the band, by his decision in 
giving the time; and we hope to see his ex- 
ample followed. In the new ballet Signor Sa- 








mengo, and Madame Brugnoli, of mighty re 
nown, made their first appearance; the gracefyl 
attitudes and grouping of these dancers, with 
the aerial flights of Madame, absolutely elec. 
trified the house. The Signor too, is a marvel. 
ously fine dancer, with the agility of Paul and 
dignity of Albert combined. 





SIXTH ANTIENT CONCERT. 
Conductor—Earl of Derby. 

A very dull selection; the only novelties, 
Mozart’s Sinfonia in G minor, and Haydn's 
‘Surprise,’ which, with very bad taste, were in- 
troduced in the middle of the acts. From 
Corelli to these grand compositions, is an un- 
necessary stride; Mr. Knyvett ought to select 
the earlier sinfonias of Haydn, by moderns 
considered antient. 


FOURTH PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

MoscueE tes’ Grand Sinfonia in c, was per- 
formed here for the first time. The opening 
adagio, with simple passages and a rich distri- 
bution of harmony, is followed by an allegro in 
common time, the trumpet sustaining in semi- 
breves successively the first and second of the 
scale, accompanied by fanciful light passages in 
imitation, for violins and basses, with a short 
“motif secondaire”; altogether, the original 
subject, with its adjuncts, comes to a final ca- 
dence; then starts a new common-place model 
of two bars—unluckily, not the product of a 
happy inspiration, but of calculating contrivance, 
expressly written by the author to exhibit the 
resources of science. With this, Moscheles has 
spun the remainder of the movement to an ob- 
jectionable length, without the relief of one 
single period of captivating simple melody! 
There is sentiment in the subject of the suc- 
ceeding adagio, which, together with the rich 
effects of instrumentation, told well—the mi- 
nuetto is rather common; but the trio has 
short phrases of pretty melody, tastefully dis- 
tributed. The finale is tediously long; evi- 
dently much studied, and too laboured in its 
counterpoint. We have scrutinized this pro- 
duction as minutely as could be expected 
after a single hearing, and pointed out its faults 
rather as a caution to young composers, than 
with a desire to condemn the author. Of the 
many who possess a knowledge of counterpoint, 
there are few who have a corresponding genius; 
for it is not merely sufficient that a subject 
should work conveniently ;—the great mas- 
ters have selected melodies which are ab- 
stractedly full of character and expression, 
knowing that a primitive musical idea, natural 
and sentimental, will frequently generate others 
equally so, when employed with counterpoint. 
The Andante, in Mozart's finale to ‘ Figaro,’ at 
the words ‘ Deh Signor, nol contrastate,’ is a re- 
markable illustration, wherein several parts are 
alike equal in beauty and sentiment. We hope 
that Moscheles will speedily produce another 
work of this class, with more simplicity. For 
the orchestra, nothing could have been better 
written than the present; and its correct execu- 
tion, under his special guidance, must have in 
some measure compensated him for the im- 
mense labour bestowed on its composition. 

Willman executed an air with variations by 
Baerman—his tone on the clarionet is still ad- 
mirable. ‘David’s Lament’ was sung with 
much consistent feeling by Braham, and well 
accompanied on the violoncello by Lindley ; in 
this composition, Neukomm has appropriately 
and beautifully adapted the poetry. Beethoven's 
‘Egmont,’ closed the first act. Haydn’s Sinfonia, 
letter rn, followed. Nicholson’s performance in 
the andante (encored,) was a delightful contrast 
to the prevailing vulgar taste of appoggiaturing 
a simple melody until its original character 1s 
lost. 
Mad. Stockhausen, in ‘Dove son,’ was greatly 
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and deservedly applauded. Beethoven’s Grand 
Concerto for the violin, was played by a Mr. 
Eliason—nothing short of the vigour, physical, 
and mental, of a Baillot, or Paganini, could pro- 
duce effect in this wild, imaginative effusion of 
Beethoven. Mr. Eliason has a brilliant shake ; 
but his tone is not pleasing; and his execution, 
although rapid, was weak and ineffective. A 
trio from ‘Gli Orazi,’ was rather too antiquated 
for these Concerts. The overture of ‘ Der Zau- 
berfléte,’ terminated the performances. Mori 
led, and Moscheles conducted. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Songs of the Seasons.—No. 1. Spring; No. 2. 
Summer; No. 3. Autumn; No. 4. Winter. 
The Music by the Author of ‘ Musical Llus- 
trations of the Waverley Novels.’ J. A. No- 
vello. 

No. 1. ‘Rose, rose, open thy leaves,’ is a duet 
for two soprano voices. The melody has no 
great pretensions to novelty; but the parts are 
prettily interwoven for the voices, and their 
effect much heightened by some agreeable mo- 
dulations. 

No. 2. ‘Come, come away, for the summer 
sun is glowing.’ In this song the music changes 
its time, to suit the expression of the words, 
alternately from eight to six quavers in a bar, 
and lies well for a low soprano. 

No.3. *’Tisa dull sight to see the year dying,’ 
suits either a soprano or tenor : its music is de- 
scriptively plaintive, with pleasing modulations 
in agreement with the beautiful sentiment of 
the poetry. The words of this song are taken 
from the Atheneum, No. 193. 

No. 4. ‘ True hearts, the time is cheery,’ is a 
song best suited for a mezzo-soprano: its cha- 
racter is “ cheering’’ for a winter's coterie: its 


melodies and harmonies, in extremely good 
keeping, are tastefully written. These songs 


are carefully adapted by the author (authoress, 
we are told), and form a collection that will be 
an addition to the store of the better class of 
English compositions. 

There’s music in the air: a Glee for alto, two 
tenors, and basso. By T. H. Severn. Farn. 
Tuts is a very creditable production, and will 
find numerous admirers. We have seldom seen 
amodern glee combining such variety of grace- 
ful melody and effective harmony so carefully 

put together. 


Soft as yon silver ray: Canzonet. Words by Mrs. 
Radclitie. Music by Barham Livius. 2nd edit. 
Hill. 

We cannot attribute much of the popularity of 

this canzonet to the skill of the musician. 


The hour is come: a Duet. J.Turnbull. Willis. 
Oh! {when I vainly ask my pride: a Ballad; 
the music arranged from Mayseder, by W. T. 

Irving. Manby. ; s 
THE duet, apparently, is written for a tenor and 
soprano, although some passages lie well for two 
sopranos. The first part of the composition re- 
minds us of a popular waltz: the last stanza 
is d la Polacca. 

The effect of melody is heightened or dimi- 
nished by the association of first impressions ; 
and no oue could listen to Paganini’s air of 
the ‘Streghe,’ set to grave poetry, after wit- 
nessing his humorous performance of it. The 
melody, which Mr. Irving has adapted from 
Mayseder, we find very appropriate in its new 
garb, and suited for a mezzo-soprano or baritone. 


O breathe no more that simple air. 
Rev. T. Dale. 
Novello. 

A pleasing ballad, the music within the compass 

of any voice. It cannot fail to be admired. 

We, however, suggest, that the ear would be 


Words by 
Music by T. J. Boardman. 








better satisfied if the dominant bass were con- 
tinued with a six-four, instead of changing to 
the tonic, in the last bar but one of the melody. 
Arise and follow me, my Love: a ballad. By 
Charles Butler, Esq. Hopkins. 

THE title-page informs us that this ballad has 
been sung with enthusiastic applause by Miss 
Shirreff and Signora Altezza, at the Nobility’s 
Concerts. Beyond its close resemblance to many 
a popular Scotch ditty, we do not find much in 
it to delight the commonalty, however it may 
have tickled the susceptible ears of the visitors 
at the Nobility’s Concerts. 





THEATRICALS 

TueEKC has been nothing new at any of the 
theatres, major or minor, this week ; and our 
duty is consequently light. At the French 
theatre, M. Arnal has been giving general satis- 
faction: we regret having been prevented from 
attending his perfomances. Mr. Knowles’s 
beautiful play has been attracting crowded au- 
diences, at Covent Garden; and there is every 
reason to believe, that it will continue to do so 
for the greater part, if not the whole, of the re- 
mainder of the season. At Drury Lane, they 
seem to be so astonished at having brought out 
a successful piece, that they don’t know, or 





won’t know, what to do with it now they have got | 


it. Having evinced their good taste and judg- 
ment in sending away ‘ The Hunchback,’ which, 
less than the moiety of an eye would have en- 
abled any body to see was a play of surpassing 
beauty and excellence, they managed to stumble 
on another, which, if justice had been done to it, 
would have done them some credit; but they 
had already produced ‘ The Rent Day,’—and two 
successful pieces in one season, of little more 
than eight months, would have been fatal to the 
reputation of this theatre, and, accordingly, the 
chance is being duly frittered away. It is quite 
impossible to account for this in any rational 
manner. We looked in to witness the latter 
part of ‘ The Compact,’ on Thursday evening, 
and found a house crowded to the slips: orders 
there may have been, but money there must have 
been, and a good deal, to produce so unusual an 
effect. 





MISCELLANEA 

Anecdote of George I11].—Prince Puckler 
Muskau is pleased to be facetious in a story he 
tells of His late Majesty’s creating a knight. 
“When the monarch,” he says, “ motioned the 
grand functionary for his sword, it for the first 
time refused to obey the warrior’s hand and 
leave the scabbard.” “I beg,” says a correspon- 
dent,” commenting on the Prince’s story, “ to 
describe a scene of this kind to which I was 
eye-witness in the reign of George III. ; it tells 
very differently. When His Majesty was in the 
act of knighting, for which he had a great taste, 
he turned round to the great functionary, and 
said, ‘My Lord Amherst, give me your sword.’ 
His Lordship, old, and flurried at not being able 
to make it leap out, at his monarch’s command, 
from the scabbard, tugged, and tugged, and 
tugged again, when the worthy old King eased his 
agitation by these words : ‘ Do not flurry yourself, 
Lord Amherst; you did not find such a difficulty 
in drawing your sword for your king and country, 
last war.’ These words, like oil poured into a 
wound, smoothed the passage of the blade, and 
it once more glittered in a brave man’s hand.” 

An Original Tragedy.—The first drama ever 
performed in Sweden was enacted in the reign 
of John the Second, who bore sway from 1483 
to 1513. The actor to whom the part of Lon- 
ginus was entrusted, had directions to thrust 
his spear into the Saviour’s body, as if it really 
went through his side. But he played the 
soldier with so uncouth a hand, that he run the 














poor fellow, affixed to the cross, right through 
the body; and, what was worse, the cross was 
upset by his violence, and killed the actress who 
was playing the part of the Virgin. At this, His 
Majesty, King John, giving way to the first im- 
pulse of his rage at the actor’s slaughterous 
awkwardness, rushed upon the stage and struck 
off his head at a single blow! But the au- 
dience, whose powers of digestion were inca- 
pable of brooking so furious an outrage on their 
favourite, immediately burst the trammels of 
all allegiance asunder, and took bloody ven- 
geance on their monarch, by putting him to 
death on the spot!! Hence the epitaph: 
Ci-git un Roi, pour qui le dramatique 
Fut un spectacle bien tragique. 

Anecdote.—The following is found in an an- 
cient History of Connecticut. Soon after the 
settlement of the town of New-Haven, a num- 
ber of persons went over to what is now the 
town of Milford, where, finding the soil very 
good, they were desirous to effect a settlement; 
but the premises were in the peaceable posses- 
sion of the Indians, and some conscientious 
scruples arose as to the propriety of deposing 
and expelling them. ‘To test the case a church 
meeting was called, and the matter determined 
by solemn vote of that sacred body. After 
several speeches had been made in relation to 
the subject, they proceeded to pass votes—the 
first was as follows :—“ Voted, that the earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ This 
passed in the affirmative, with great unanimity. 
2nd. ‘‘ Voted, that the earth is given to the 
saints.” This was also determined like the 
former—nem. con. 3rd. “ Voted, we are the 
saints ;” which passing without a dissenting 
voice, the title was considered indisputable, and 
the Indians were soon compelled to evacuate the 
place, and relinquish the possession to the right- 
Jul owners.— U.S. Evan. Trumpet and Magazine. 


The Madrid Gallery.—The 30th part of litho- 
graphic specimens of the choicest paintings in 
this collection has been recently published. It 
contains, amongst other engravings, a Landscape 
by VELAsQueEz; a View of the ‘ Queen’s Street 
in Aranjuez’; and ‘St. Stephen being led out to 
be stoned,’ by JUANEs. 


Antediluvian Phenomenon.—A remarkable dis- 
covery was made on the 18th of January last, 
by Professor Schleiss, a minister of the Bava- 
rian church and member of the Society of His- 
tory at Wurtzburg, residing at Gaibach. Some 
hundred feet distant from the hamlet of Un- 
terrisenheim, on a spot lying at an elevation of 
twelve feet above the level of the Maine, he met 
with the remains of bones, belonging to some 
enormous animal of a former world, which had 
been floated to the spot and lay concealed be- 
neath a heap of mud and earth, several feet in 
thickness. The most prominent of these re- 
mains are seven immense fragments of a tooth, 
nearly semicircular in shape, measuring six 
inches in diameter, and, when put together, 
extending to a length of six feet, and weighing 
seven and twenty pounds. The head of the tooth 
is quite fresh, ductile, and of a substance like 
ivory; towards its periphery its colour changes , 
to a rosy tint; and its exterior, which is of 
a yellowish-white, is covered with a bright, 
whitish-blue enamel alternating with yellowish- 
brown, which almost resists the power of the 
finest file. Besides these, there were found the 
fragments of a back-tooth, of proportionate 
magnitude. Professor Schleiss is inclined to 
think, that these are the remains of a species 
of the North American mammoth, or Ohio 
fossil elephant. It corresponds with the de- 
scription of mammoth, found inthe Ural moun- 
tains seme short time since, to which Cu- 
vier has given the name of * Mastodonte.” As 
soon as the weather breaks, the excavation will 
be resumed,— Nuremburg, 26th of January. 
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A perfumed Arm.—In the last volume of the 
*Memorie della Reale Accademia di ‘Torino,’ 
Dr. Speranza, of Parma, communicates a series 
of extremely interesting observations on the 
subject of an individual, the lower extremity of 
whose left arm exhaled a perfume of amber, 
benzoin, or balm of Peru. These sweetly- 
savoured emissions were at times so powerful, 
that they impregnated every corner of a spacious 
apartment, in which the practitioner was accus- 
tomed to make experiments on his patient; he 
at first suspected that some trick was at the 
bottom, but maturer observation convinced him 
of the contrary. It is uncertain whether elec- 
tricity had any share, or not, in producing the 
phenomenon ; but it disappeared at the end of 
a couple of months, in consequence of a violent 
attack of bilious fever, and from that time no 
appearance of it has again occurred. 
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sof | ot ometer, 

wation, esi n 4 Bb me ae r —_ Winds, | Weather. 
Th. 5 69 30.42 Var. Clear. 
Fr. 6 72 30.42 N.E.to FE. Ditto. 
Sat. 7) 56 36 30.22 E. to S.E. Ditto. 
Sun. 8| 55 36 30.15 E. Ditto. 
Mon. 9 * 36 Stat. E. Ditto. 
Tues. 10| 56 36 Stat. N. Ditto. 
Wed. i}: 56 37 30.10 N.E. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cymoid and Co- 
moid-cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, Cirrocumulus. 

Nights and Mornings fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 54°. 

Day increased on Wednesday, 5h. 49 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS 

It is proposed to put the following work to press as 
soon as asufficient number of subscribers may warrant 
the undertaking, viz. The Encyclopwdia Ecclesiastica ; 
or, a Complete History of the Church ; containing a full 
and Compendious planation of all Ecclesiastical 
Rites and Ceremonies, &c. &c. By Thomas Anthony 
Trollope, LL.B. With Lithographic engravings. To 
be completed in four quarto volumes, and each volume 
is intended to be published in two parts. 

Mr. Adam Lee, F.A.S. proposes to publish 25 Plans 
and Views; namely 10 of the Ancient Palace of West- 
minster, and 15 of St. Stephen’s Chapel, the Cloisters 
by the Speaker’s House, &c. with letter-press expla 
nation. ‘lhe work is to be put to press as soon as the 
limited number of 300 subscribers is obtained. 

een ig Sn of Natural History; or, 
Treatises on the Power, Goodness, and Wisdom of God, 
as manifested in the Creation. Written in conformity 
with the will of the late Earl of Bridgewater, by the 
following authors: John Kidd, M.D., Rev. J.T. Chal 
mers, D.D., P.M. Roget, M.D., Sir Charles Bell, 
Knt., Rev. W. Kirby, Rev. W. Buckland, Rev. W. 
W hewell, and W. Prout, M.D. 

A second Volume of Dr. Sumner’s (Bishop of Ches- 
ter) Exposition of the Gospels. 

A Course of Lectures on the Coi 
and Romans, delivered in the Univer: 
kK. Cardwell, D.D. 

An Attempt to render the Chief Events of the Life 
of our Saviour intelligible and profitable to Young 
Children. 

A second series of Scenes in Our Parish is nearly 
ready. 

Mr. Auldjo, the author of the Ascent of Mont Blane, 
announces, Sketches of Vesuvius, with Short Accounts 
of its principal eruptions. 

Just published.—The Officer’s Manual 12mo, 5s.— 
Faber’s Apostolicity of Trinitarianism, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/.6s. 
— Wynyard’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s.—-Girdlestone’s New 
Testament, — a Commentary, Svo. 9s.—Autobio- 
graphy, Vol. 33, Memoirs of William Sampson, [8mo,. 
3s. 6d.; Lp. 6s.—Austin on Jurisprude nec, Svo. 12s. 
—Gordon on Locomotion, by means of Steam Carriages 
on Common Roads, 8vo. 12s.— Melange,in English and 
French, by Marin de la Voye, royai Ismo. 5s. 6¢4.— 
Robinson’s Christian Privilege, l2mo. 39. 6¢.—Vigne’s 
Six Months in America, 2 vols. sm. Svo. 12.—The Je 
suit, a Novel, 3 vols. 1/2. Ils. 6¢d.—Ballingall on the 
Improvement of the Mercantile Navy, svo. 12s.— 
Cromwell's Druid, a Tragedy, with Notes, 8vo. 5s.— 
Scott on Lavements, royal 12mo. 7s.—Ihurgar’s Gen- 
ders of French Nouns, 2s. 6¢.—Bowring’s Cheskian 
Poetry, 12mo. 7s.—Poland, Homer, and other Poems, 
f.c. 8vo. 4s. 6d.—Ingleby on Uterine Hemorrhage, 
8vo, 12s.—Maccullock’s Commercial Dictionary svo. 
22.108. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Three unpublished works in this day’s paper will, 
we trust, excuse us for running out our reviews to a 
rather unusual length. 
Thanks to G. L. Y.—J. K.—Vindex, 
Other currespondents next week. 
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IMPORTANT SALE, 
The KING of SPAIN’S magniticent Vases of Oriental Porcelain, 
ypan Cabinets, Florentine Mosaic Tables, and a Col- 
ctures of the 





first class and highest quality. 


\ j Rt. STANLEY has the honour of announc- 
4 ing to the Nobility and Gentry, Connoisseurs and Ama- 
tears of the Fine Arts and of Verta, that he will SELL BY 
ALG BOR. ut his Ne wale ryin Maddox street, Hanover are 
it , a singularly beautiful and traly VALUABLE 
t Pi rt RES of the rest Classes, pom ee 
‘ of the most eminent ITALIAN, SPANIS H, DUTCH, 
1 i FLE Mis Masters, remarkabie for the tasteful selection of 
Subjects, a ~ the admirable purity of their condition, Also, the 
superb Assemblage of Twenty MAGNIFICENT VASEs of 
ORIENT AL PORCELAIN, manufactured expressly for the 
KING of SPAIN, and bearing the Roval Arms; SPLENDID 
CABINETS of the finest Japan: rich FLORENTINE MOSAIC 
chil tp od 1 few choice BRONZES; and — Articles of a 
costly description highly interesting to dillettant 

Due Ne tice of the days of View aud Sale will be given, and 
when Catalogues may be had, at the Gallery and Offices in 
Maddox-street, and of Mr, Stanley, Auctioneer, 21, Old Bond- 
street. 





















VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ANCIENT AND 

MODERN PICT ge 

By Mr. STANLEY, at his Rooms, 21, Old pone street, on 
FHURSDAY the 19th of APRI 

VALUABLE COLL RCT ION of 

P ITALIAN and DUTCH PICTURES, the Property of 

Francis Wilcox, Esq., removed from his residence at Slough, 

comprising fine Cabinet Specimens of 








Raphael Rembrandt 
Garofalo tuysdael 
Carlo — Vanderwerf 
Carat Vanderheyden 
S. Be purdo Dn Pynacker 
Baroce io Arv de V 


and other highly-esteemed Masters. Also, Ten Pictures by that 
distinguished English Landscape Painter, c rnald, Esq. R.A. 
the * Battle of the Nile’ and iew of Portsmouth 





May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had at 
the Rooms. 
GENUINE PICTURES 
Removed from a Mansion in Surrey. 

R. EDWARD FOSTER respectfully ac- 
i quaints the Public he will SELL BY AUCTION, at his 
Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18th, at One 
precisely, without reserve, a COLLECTION of PICTURES of 
the IPALIAN, PLEMISH, DUTCH, and ENGLISH Schools, be- 
ing Supernumerary Pictures of a very fine Collection receutly 

sold by Mr. Foster, In this sale will bé found Specimens of 





P. Wouvermans Poussin Zoffany 

Cuyp Backbuysen Wilson 

Fyt S. Rosa Hilton 

Berghem Suosders Stubbs 

Potter Ciaude 

Ruysdael Gainsborough 
and particularly a Calin, by W. Vander Velde ; a fine Landscape, 
by Wynants; a good Sp ecimen, by Netcher; an Interior, by 
Vander Meer, of Delft; Two ¢ inalettis, KC 





May be viewed two days prior, aud Catalogues had. 





ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, 
perce K HOUSE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
* Cniversity School, 16, Gower Street, 
Head Master TOHNW ALKER, A.B., of Trinity Colle —— 
Sec md Master, Rev. CHARLES MATL re 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridg 
First Classical Assistant M 








aster .eesee Gabriel Maserin, A.M. 
Second Classical Assistant Master. - Rev. H. Hughes, 
Mathematical and English Master Mr. b. Wyand. 





- Mon . Merlet. 
P ce Me. Klawe r Klattowsky, 
pective. Messrs.CroadandW yand. 

Phe third Term of the Session will commence alter the Easter 
Recess, on Thursday the 26th inst., and will continue until the 
last week in July. 

The Annual Fee for each Pupil is £15., which includes all 
charges except for books and drawing materials, This Fee is 
payable by three equal iustalmeuts, each respectively in advance, 
on the re-commencement of school business after the Summer, 
Christmas, and Easter Vacations. 


The < urs of daily attendance are from nine to three o’clock, 


Teacher of the French Lances 
feacher of the German La 
Teachers of Drawing and P< 








including one hour for recreation, during which, the Pupils are 
exercised in Dancing or Fencing. 
The Holidays consist of five weeks in Summer, commencing 





the latter end of July; a fortnight at Christmas; and a week at 
Easter. 

As the extent of the Premises admits of the appre ypriation of 
distinet school-rooms, and of a separate play-ground for junior 
2 PREPARATORY SCHOOL for those under eight years 

, has been opened in connexion with the High School, 

"s P rospectus, detailing the Course and System of Education, 
may be obtained at Mr. Sar Bookseller to his Majesty,) St 

s‘s-street; Mr. Joy’s, Bookseller, St. Paul’s Church-yard; 
’s, Bookseller, 73, Cheapside; or at the School-house, 











stock-square, Where an interview may be had with tie Head 
Master between twelve and one o'clock daily 
lavistock House, 
lzth April. 





JOHN WALKER, 


(THE LADIES’ CABINET.—The Fourth 


Number of this very cheap and popular Miscellany con- 
tains a beautiful Steel Engraving, exbibuting 
2 Cottage Door, with the Enterior of the Cottage, and her Mother 
seated at the Window sewing; also a well-executed Wood Cut 
illustrative of an in eresting scenein the Tale of Eugene Walmer, 
and tour admirably-coloured Plates of the Fashions for April. In 
uldition to these Embellishments, the Number contains seventy- 


1 Girl leaning over 





two pages of entertaining ad instructive matter, consisting of 
Orizinal Tales, Sket sey views, Dramatic Notices, and Poetry, 
and six pages of the Mu-ic of a Song entitled ‘The Love Letter,’ 
expressly writien and composed for this Speciale: n it is con- 
sidered that the price is oniy SIXPENCE, ay be allowed that 
the Monthly Review was well jnstitied in spe aking of* The La ies’ 
Cabinev’ as ‘ one of the miracles of the 


age. 
London: Published by G. Henderson, 2, Old Bailey; and sold 
by all Booksellers, 
*+* Copies of the three preceding Numbers may be had on 
eatly applications 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF ‘ THE BLACK Book,’ 

Enlarged and corrected to March, 1832, and complete in | go}, 
8v0. pric e 18s. embellished with Portraits of the Friends of the 
Reform Bill, 


Be’ EXTRAORDINARY BLACK BOOK 


—an Exposition of Public Abuses in Church, State, Courts 
of Law, Representation and Corporate Bodies; with an Address 
to Alarmists and Reformers; ae a Precis of the House of Con. 
mons, past, presen ud to com 

Besides correction, this ‘edition has been greatly enlarged, 
capes ially the Articles on the Church, Bank, and East India 
Company, and new chapters added on the State of Corporations 
in the chief Cities aud Towns; the Principles and Working of 
Taxation, with valuable Statistical Tables illustrative of the Eccie. 
atronage of each of the Nobility, of Finance, the Reform 
Bill, Representation, House of Lords, Commons, East India Com. 
any, Bank, Inns of Court, Trinity College, Clerical Magi: siracy, 
Colonies, Irish Tithes, Church-Rates, Dissenters, &c. 
London: Published by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchang 








siastical I 









HE DIAMOND MAGAZINE, 
with numerous Illustrations, is published this day, and con- 
tains Twenty-four duodecimo pages, price ‘THkee-HaLrrence 
or in Monthly Parts, containing “Ninety- six pages stitched iy ry 
wrapper, price SIXPENCE. 
CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

* Very cleverly managed, and its matter original and cheap,” 
—National Omnihus, 

** Conducted with great spirit and ability.”—Lit. Guardian, 

** 4 miniatare of wit and good sense.— Devonport Telegraph, 

“ 4 well-executed and interesting Magazine.”’—Mark Lane 
Express. 

«A real diamond, a perfect gem, and its articles sparkling; 
its low price ought to give it a most extensive Circulation.”— 
Weekly Visitor 

w.s. siaolg Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers, &c, 





PRESENTS FOR YOUTHFUL READERS, 

The following attractive Works for the Entertainment and Ip. 
struction of Young People, are done up in a style suitable for 
Presents, and are recommended as a very superior class of 
Publications for Juvenile Reading. 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row, 


SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON; or, Ad- 

ventures of a Father and Mother and Four Sons in a Desert 

Island, The sth edition, ornamented with l2engravings, 12mo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

The Life and surprising Adventures of Robin- 
son Crusoe, with a Biographical Account of Daniel Defoe, writ- 
ten expre sly for this edition. A new edition, complete in one 
volume, 12mo. beautifuily printed by Whittinglam, and orna- 
menied with 49 very superior wood- cuts, from Drawings by W, 
Harvey. Price 8s. 

Tales from Shakspeare, by Charles Lamb. 
A new and elegant edition, with 22 supe erbc uts, from desigus by 
Harvey, and finely printed by Whittingham. In 1 volume, 12mo, 
price 7s. 6d. - Z . . 

Austin Hall; or, After- Dinner Conversations 
between a Father and his Children, on Subjects of Amusement and 
lnstruction. {2mo. illustrated with fine engravings, price 5s. 

A Discourse of the Objects, Advantages, and 
Pleasures of Science. A new edition, in foolscap 8vo. illustrated 
with fine engravings, price fo 

4+ This fascinating little work, but without the fine illusira- 
tive engravings given in this e dition, forms the first number of 
the * Library of Useful Knowledge. " 

Description of more than Three Hundred 
Animals, with numerous tine cuts, elegantly printed by Whit- 
tingham. i2mo. New and enlarg ed edition, price 8s. 

Stories of Old Daniel. 12mo. The 10th 
edition, much improved, price 6s. . ; 

‘len Cameron; a Tale for Young Ladies. 
Fine plate, from a Drawing by Harvey. 12mo. price 5s. : 

Keeper's Travels; with fine engravings, alter 
drawings by Harvey. 14th edition, 12mo. price 6s. 

Guy’s Pocket Cyclopedia; or, Epitome of 
Universal Knowledge. ‘The 9th edition, extensively improved, 
with numerous appropriate cuts, L2mo. price 10s, od. 

Stories from the History of Italy. By Anne 
Manning, with five frontispiece and vignette by Harvey, 12mo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

A Ilistory of France, 
taining Language for Young People. 
12mo. 6 engravings, price 75. 6d. 

Sketches of the Domestic Manners and In- 
stitutions of the Romans. New edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A History of the Roman Emperors. 
mented with Portraits and Maps, 12mo. 7s. 6d, . 

Essays on the Institutions, Manners, &c. of 
Ancient Greece. By H. D. Hill, D.D, 2ud edit. Jamo, 7s. 6ds 

Tomkin’s Select Poetry. A new edition, in 
18mo. fine frontispiece, 3s. ; 

The Parent’s Offering. By Caroline Barnard. 
A new edition, eularged, 12mo. fine frontispiece, price 5s. 

Sandford and Merton. A new and improved 
editio , complete in one vol. fine engravings. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School; or, the History of 
several Young Ladies, as related by themselves. The gth edition, 
with fine frontispicce. 12mo, price 4s, 

Bucke’s Entertaining English Grammar; the 
lilustrations given in Classical English Poetry, 18mo, price 3s. 

Columbus, Cortez, and Pizarro; or, the Dis- 
covery of America, and the Conquest of Mexico and Peru. For 
the Entertainment and Instruction of Youth, l2mo. Any of the 
Three Portions sold separate, price 5s. 6d. each. 

Edgeworth’s Parent’s Assistant. A new edit. 
with fine plates, complete in 3 volumes, 18mo. price 10s. 6d. 

Dr. Aikin’s Evenings at Home. A new and 
improved edition, by his Son. Complete in 4 vols, 18mo, 10s. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, with numerous 
cuts. ‘A uew edition, in 6 vols, 18mo. price 15s. 

Edgeworth’s Harry and Lucy, ¢ concluded ; 
Conversations suitable to Young People ‘desirous of Useful a 
Scientitic Knowledge, 4 vols, Jzmo, 2nd edition, price 17% 


in familiar and enter- 
By Mrs. Moore. 3rd edit. 
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Just published, price 7s. 6d. in cloth, 

CHMET'S FEAST, and other 
A By RICHARD BIRD, 


A. Mag. Coll, 
London: Longman and Co.; Birmingham: 
Bookseliers 


POEMS. 
Cambridge, 
J. Drake ; and 








allother 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d. dedicated, by especial per- 
mission, to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
HE MOTHER'S MEDICAL GUIDE 
on Diseases incident to Children: with the Mode of Treat- 
ment, a8 far as can be pursued with safety without a Professional 





Anendant. 
By the late noe ERT BRADFORD, and H. ©. PRADFORD, 
Mem. Roy. Coll. Surg., Licentiate in Midwiter ry, Xc. &e. 
Hatehard oe Son, Piccadilly; Pelham Richardson, 23, Corn- 
hill; aud all Booksellers, 
Just published, by R. Ackermann, 96, Strand, 
MHE BRITISH ARC HER: or, ‘Tracts on 


Archery. Hlius ar ated with 6 Plates. 
By THUS. HASTING asq. Collector of His Majesty’s Customs. 
- Prange 14s. in green cloth, 
Arrived in Sight; and Far Away 
Female Figures. On Stone by W. Sharp, after 
H. Browne. Beautifully coloured, price 
Judia paper, 12s. ditto, 


National Fancy | 





! A 
Drawing 
per pair; ar 


Designed 








ill Costumes. 





and drawn on Stone by L. Mansion. Complete in 12 subjects, 
highly coloured, 2s. 6d. each. Size, 8 inches by 6. 
MHE MERCHANT, SHIP-OWNE R, and 


and EXPORT GUIDE ; com 


Information relative to Ship- 


SHIP MASTER’S IMPORT 
f Authentic 





prising every species of 
» Na 





gation, and Commerce; with Original Maps. By 
Authority of his maeety's G pra nt. 15th edition, brought 
down to March a Inst. Price tl. 10s, boards, 
By CHARLES POPE, MLR 


Controller of Accounts in the Port of ir risto 

* To persous going abroad, this work is espex 

me d. Besides its more immediate objects, it « 

ever is Valuable in Books of Voyages and Travels, 
of Arts and Science. 

Loudon: Published by Baldwin and Cr: 


ially recom- 
mitains what- 
of Law, and 





udock, Paternoster-row, 


™ E JURIST; or, QU. RTERLY 
JOURNAL of JURISPRUDENCE é LEGISLATION, 





No. VII. Price 5s. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
#,* The ee oe of this Namber are:—1. On the 
Exclus ion of Evidence- Historical Llustrations of Euglish 
Law, No. 1. The . Changes in Freach Law—4. History 





of Law Retorm—5. 
Gentili—7. Austin’s 
on the Panishment of 


* Barrister, No. 11.—6. 
Lectures on 
Death—9, 


Memoirs of Aubry 
Jurispradence—s, Waketicid 
Parliamentary Papers, buteili- 


Jurist will a ar regularly, 
sates and Apr 


gence, Xe. 
The Numbers of the on the Ist of 
July, November, 


THE REV. | RIC HARD CATTERMOLE’s SERMONS, 


Post 8vo. pric 


<MONS pre: wched in “the District Church 


Sars. 


Matthew, Seinen, Surrey. 
By the Rev. Ki CHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
OF ¢ brist College, Cambridge 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate street. 
Just published, price 1s. 


GOD’s VOICE IN THE PESTILENCE, 
SERMON preached in the Churches of 
St. John and St. Michael-le-Beifrey, York, 
being the Day appointed for a GENERAL FASt, 

By the Rev. JAMES RICHARDSON, M.A, 
Sub-Chanter of the Cathedral, and Incumbent of St. John’s. 
London: Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. ; and H. 

Bellerby, You 





March 2ist, 


A 





GARDENING, BOTANY, ETC, 
Just published, a new edition, in 12mo. price 4s. h entoomely half- 
bound, or with the Plates coloured, 
ea S PRACTICAL IN’ r RODUC- 
TION to BOTANY; illustrated by References, 
tach Detinition, to Plants of Easy with Plates. 
and greatly improved edition. 
By JOHN FROST, F.A.S. 
Abercrombie’s Gardener’s 





under 
Access, A new 


F.L.S, &e. 


Pocket Journal ; 


containing, in Monthly Order, everything necessary to be done 
in the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, Shrabbery, Green- 
house, Hot-house, &c.; with Lists of Plants, Shtub-, Fruit and 

wrest Trees, Flower 19th edition, corrected aud en- 





rged by an emine nt Boi nist. Price or . sewed, 





Hortus Cantabrigiensis; or, an Accented 
Catalogue of Indigenous and Exetic Plants, cultivated in the 
Cambridge Botanical Garden. By James Donn. A new and 


greatly improved edition by Sinclair, with numerous cuts, Price 
las. boards. 

Culpeper’s English Herbal; enlarged by Dr. 
Parkins, and corrected by an experienced Herbalist. ath edit. 
many plates, price 6s, boards, or with coloured plates, 8s. 

Dr. Aikin’s Woodland Companion; or, a 
brief Description of British Trees, with some Account of their 
Uses, with 23 plates. 3rd edition, price 9s. half-bound. 

The Catechism of Nature; improved by 
Joyce. 18mo. price Is. sewed. 

Best’s Art of Angling: confirmed by a Life 
of Experience ; to which is added, Nobb’s Complete Tro rhe 
lith edition, with a Plate of Flies, much ir ved, 3s. Gd. 
boards. 

The Complete Grazier; or, 
Landowner’s Complete Guide. By a Lincolnshire Gr 
edition, enlarged and oe sively improved. 
humerous cuts, 6vo. price . boards. 

Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 

of Useful Kuowledge: 
Nos. 1 to 4, price 





er. 
upre Price 
and 
zier. th 
Illustrated with 


Farmer's 


A Treatise on Planting : 
6d, each. 
Select Farms: Nos. 1 to 4, price 6d. each. 
London; Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Pateruoster-row. 


{ 








MISS EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS, IN MONTHLY 
VOLUMES, WITH SUPERB ENGRAVINGS, 

Ist of May will be published, volume 1., price 5s., 
form in size and appearance with the Waverley N 


On the 


wels 


Lord Byrou’s Life and Works. ‘To be completed in 18 Monthly 
Volumes, 
MMHE TALES and NOVELS of MARIA 
EDGEWORTH, 
Che Drawings to illustrate this attractive Edition of the most 


and engraved 


ge,are wholly by Harvey, 
Hl. Robinson, B 
; each volume 


gaging writer of the 
by Charies Rolls, Good 


finished style ot 








piece and Vignette; aud the work will be bound in a cloth manu- 
for the purpose, and lettered in gold. 

y the peculiar scenery reland, 

Il its humour and truth, Mr. Har- 

vev visited many of its districts, and has thus been able to in 


ulented sketches, living character and much of 
scenery of the country, 


| preface to the first volume 


reduce into his 
the wild and beaatitul 





*,* Sir Waller Scott, in his ge 
the Waverley Novels, thus alludes to Miss Edgeworth’s writings; 
withsuch valuable testimony to her merits, and her long esta 
blished fame, the Publishers have been urged to place an edition 
of ber we in form and size, by the side of the most popular 
book that was ever published 

**Without being so presumptuous as to hope 





to emulate the 








rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and admirable tact, which 
pervade the works of my accomplished friend, I felt that some 
thing might be attempted for my own country, of the same kind 


so fortunately achieved for 
t introduce her natives to 
light than they 
sympathy for 


with that which Miss Edgeworth 
Ireland—something which mig 
kingdom, in more favourable 
laced hitherto, and tend to proce ure 

virtues and indulgence for their foibies.’ 

The whole of the works have undergone 
correction by the Author, 

rhe First Volume, comprising Castle Rackreut and Irish Bulls, 
is illustrated with fine Engravings by IL. f 





those of 
had 
their 





a careful revision and 





»*binson and 1, Cook, 


London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster 


row, 
and other Proprietors. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE ACQUIRED WITHOUT A 
TEACHER, 
Just published, in &vo. price 12s., neatly done up in canvas and 


lettered, the Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, 
.TT . 2pPNS pay wt 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially de visea for Perso © wish to study the Ele- 
ments of that Lang with mut the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. LE BRETHON, 
Also, in 6vo, pric 8s. Canvas and lettered, 

A Key to the Exercises in the above work ; 
by means of which any person of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French Langua practically, as 
surely asifa professed teacher was sitting by his side ; 
avery superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc 
tious are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children with the assistance 
of this book, how they must proceed. 

#44 So much esteemed is this very classical work on Teaching 
ruage, that two guineas have been given for a copy at periods 
1 new editions have been called for. 


us W 














London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
st published n cloth, with four plates, 
CATEC TLISM of HEALTH, a sure 


pur 


Guide to Health and Longevity. 
By BERNARD CHRISTOPHER FAUST. 
Physician to the late Dowager Princess Juliana Schaumburgh 


Lippe. 
With remarks on the Cholera, by a Physician. 

the Catechism of Health: 
tiuable litthe work was fol- 
1 every other couniry, would 


Observations of the Press on 
If the advice laid d 


lowed, Medical Prot 


wn in this y 
> ali 





be seldom called upon to administer drugs. Live by the rules 

ind health and cheerfulness must be the at- 

s of life. This book cannot be too highly recom- 
mended,”’—Satirist, March 11, 1832 


“The book is remarkable of its kind, and quite worthy a peru- 
sal.”— National Omnibus, March 16, 1832, 
High Holborn: 
all Booksellers, 


London 


Published by T. Richardson, 245, 
Sherwood and Co, 23 


, Paternoster-row, aud 





PRINTS published by Henry Lacey, Nos. 


ge rele 


1 and 2, Wells-street. 


Just ready 


THE DESTRUCTION of 


the PLAIN.—Genesis, c. xix. 


the CITIES of 





Desiguec aved in mezz tint by Mr. JAMES G.S 
LUCAS, as 4 Companion Print to his * Samson.” Size, 64 by 114 
inches. Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 12 

Samson carrying off the Gates of Gaza. By 







Mr. Lucas. Same size and price as Ci F 
“Mr. Lucas is evidently a man of ¢ ronaidietel le imagination 
ap id talents.”—Literary Gazette. 
A forcible and well-executed mezzotint.”—Allas, 
* Cleverly got up, and as good as Mr. Martin’s Plates, saving 
the orig pectator. 
1g pictorial representations with which 


ogly reminding us of Martin’s splendid 
liive power. [tis one 


for its dimeusions, 


ofas powerful 
as any Oh Which We 






aspecimen of imaginative painting 














has come ui nder our notice for series of year r. 

*“* We are not in the habit of noticing productions in the Fine 
Arts; but we may well be excused for deviating from our usual 
course to bestow our meed of praise on so extraordinary a result 
of genius and application, and that strictly of a mechanical na- 
ture, as is exhibited in Both in composition and 


mechanical execution ( 
the engraver 


Ny is the designer as well as 
, it is fully equal to some of Martin's best produc- 
gazine. 








hanics’ M 
ilial Solicitude. Painted by Madame Lescot ; 


mezzotinted by Samuel Angell, Size, 9 by 7j inches. Prints, 6s. ; 





“A clever design of a Roman peasant assisti her blind 






mother to cross abridge of planks laid over a stream. The mezzo- 
tint, by Angell, is briiliant.”’—Speclator, 

L’Attente ; and Le Roman: apair. Female 
figures reclining. Painted by Madame Pages, end beautifully 


engraved in mezzotint by Samuel Angell. 
10s. each 

+4 A large variety of Plain and Coloured Subjects, aud French 
Prints for Scrap-Bovks, &c, wholesale and retail. 


Prints, 5s.; Prools, 








NEW WORKS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS, 
,» New Burlington-street. 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have the honour to announce that 


they have just published the following New Works: 
T 





ALES of AGES. 


By the Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ ‘ Zillah,’ &« 

*A fresh testimony to the genius and research of Mr. Horace 
Smith. ‘This work will be a favourite with the general reader 
for its romantic episodes and the rich variety of scenes and sub- 
jects it places before him,”’— Sun, 

Il. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. 
STANLEY BUXTON; 


or, THE SCHOOLFELLOWS, 
By Johu Galt, Esq. Author of * The Ayrshire Legatees,’ 
= 
+ post &VO, 
A YOUNGER SON, 


Trelawney (the frieud of 


3 Ve 
ADVE NTURES OF 


**We believe the celebrated Lord 


Byron,) to be the author of this work, and that it embodies a 
considerable portion of the events of his earlier life.”—Literary 
Gazetle. 

IV. 
Complete in one vol. neatly bound and illustrated, and revised 


aud corrected by the Author, expressly for this edition, price 6s. 
THE 4 = SESS. 
by Cooper. 
14th volume of * The Standard Novels.’ 
Also, nearly ready, 
1. 


In 3 vols, post 8vo, 


THE CONTRA 


Forming the 


ST: 


By the Author of * Matilda’ and * Yes and No,’ 
Il. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo. 
AR INGTON, 
By the Author of Sanaa? and ‘ Herbert Lacy.’ 


Ill. 
In 3 vols, post avo, 
THE FAIR a MAY FAIR. 
Second Edition. oo 3 vols. Ps t 8vo. 
>A ENDI 
PATRICIAN Al 
Vv. 
Ready for delivery on the ist of May, 
Mr. WASHINGTON ERVING'S 
NEW SKETCH BOO K. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 


uniform with the former work of the same Author. 


; 


Or, THE SEA, 





HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


>. EASTER MONDAY, as an Easter 
Present, will be published, ‘FLOWERS OF FABLE, 

culled from the best Writers, and praved of all objectionable 
Matter. Embetiished with 150 engravings on woc Price 5s. 





Vizetelly, Branston & Co. Fleet-stree 
Vho have just published New Editions of 
6 he ‘You NG LADY’S BOOK :— 

Which possesses the hitherto unattempted novelty of con- 
all that is inte either as an ex- 
1, Ora pursuit, and forms a complete reper- 

accomplishments which grace the sex, and 
perfection of the female character, 
*‘Tweuty yea says the Literary Gazette, “ all the 
talents in England could not have produced such a work,” 
*rice One Guinea, richly bound in embroidered crimson silk, 
and embellished with upwards of 700 engravings. 
oo BOY'S OWN BOOK :— 

the present ever devised for youth, 
bracing the sports and exercises of out-door enjoyment,—the 
pastimes of a winter’s fire-side,—and the recreations of science, 
—copiously detailed in neatly 500 closely-priuted pages, embel- 
lished with upwards of 300 engravings. Price 8*. 6d. in orna- 
mental boards; and 10s, 6d. handsomely bound in arabesque 


embossed mor » with | gilt edges, 
\ NESS. 6s. 12mo. cloth, 
M‘Nish’s Philosophy of Sleep. 7s. 
cloth 
and Dewar’s Greek 
cloth. 


M‘Leod 
Scots Worthies. 2 


centratng 


ercise, 


in one volume, 





4 





most acceptable em- 








hed 


‘NISH’S ANATOMY of 





DRUNKEN- 
12mo. 
Dictionary, 
(1000 pages.) 21s. “ 

ee Gavin's 
boards, 


M* Ge ivin’s History of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. . boards. 


hevales Life of Queen Mary. 
Catechism of Phrenology. 
Kirwan on Railways. 


vols. Sv0-5 








boards. 

sewed, 

ls. 8vo. sewed, 
Turcan’s Baker and Confectioner’s Assistant. 

5s. 12me, boards. 

M‘Kenzie’s Life of Muir. 1s 
Symington against 

1smo. boa 

Glasgow Mechanics’ 


1 
rds. 











. 8vo. boards. 
f Chance. Ils. 


Games o 





Magazine. 5 vols. 


al. boa 
Dodsley’s Economy of Human Life (Italian). 


2s. Gd. lumo,. sewed, 


Wilson’s (Professor) Speech on Reform. 6d. 
sewed 
Published by W. R. 


M‘Phun, Glasgow ; Simpkin and Marshall, 


London; and may be had of all Bookseller 
’ DPD. HOLMES, Civaél Engineer, begs to 
© inform the Public in general, that his Improvements in 
he HOT WATER APPARATUS for WARMING CHURCHES, 


DW ELLING-HOUSES, HOT-HOUSES, 
Buildings, are now perfected, and ready to be eres 
of the Kingdom on the shortest notice. 
operation at the Factory, 65, St. 
Priuting Office; at 


FACTORIES, and other 
ted in any part 
His work may be seen in 
Jolin’s-square ; at the Athenwum 

Messrs. Alle n and Rogers’ Narsery, Eaton- 
square, Pimlico; at St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark ; at Mr. 
tamsbottom’s Surgery, Amweil-street, Clerkeawell ; aud various 
other places in Town and Country, 
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THE ATHENA UM. 


—— 








UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
HE EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, will OPEN to the 
Public on MONDAY NEXT, the 16th Instant, at their Gallery, 
16, OLD BOND STREET?, 
J, POWELL, 





President. 





In 3 vols. 


E DE M 


oc &£ aA 





his di ay is publishe ad, Ato. 
YHE THIRD and LAST VOLUME 
HISTORY of the PENINSULAR hs AR. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D, 
John Murray, Albe marle street. 


of the 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is r ublished, with Views, Portraits, 


ourse of the Niger, 3 vols. 
NARRATIVE of the ADVENTURES 
JOHN LANDER, 


and SUFFERINGS of RICHARD and 
during their Expedition to discover the TERMINATION of the 


ana a Map of the 








NIGER, Forming Nos. XXVIII. XXEX. and XXX, of the Family 
Library. 
John Murray, Albe marle street. 
This dayis published, in small 8vo. price 5s.6d. bis. 
E LANGE in English and French, Prose 


N and Verse; comprising Revolution, a Metaphorical Nar- 
rative; Sen-rise; San-set; Dramatic Scraps; Catherine, Ac. 
&ec. &e. Tn two Parts 
By MARIN DE LA VOYE. 
Alien, and ( 


London: Published by Parbury, o. Leadenhall- 


street. 


s day is publis rer price Is. 2d. bound, 
RIV ATE DEVOTIONS for EVERY DAY 
in the WEI ge abridged from the ‘ New Manual,’ 
By the Rev. EDWARD BERENS, ¥ 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mail 
Of whom may be had, Author, 
Pastoral Advice to Young Men, particularly 
those in Country Villages; in seven Sermons. 12mo, ts. 6d. 


1 Monday, April 16, will be published, 
TPHE HU NCHBACK }; anew Play, ind Acts. 
By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 
Nearly ready, in foolscap svo. with a Design by Wilkie, 


The Maid of Elvar; a Poem. By Allan 


Cunningham. 
E. Moxon, 64, New Bond-street ; all Booksellers. 





by the same 


and sold by 


NEW NOVELS, 
I. 
7 H E se € Ut 
A pa 
Ww OMAN’ LOVE. 
ovel. 


CcCOUNTR Y 


A Novel, 


HOU 


By a Lady. 


S ES. 


IV. 
TH E aN VAS IO XK. 
By the Author of The Collegians.’ 
* A work of very great research, power, aud of high entertain- 
ment.”’— Metropolitan Magazine, 
Also, 
ve 
LODGE’S NEW WORK, 
In 1 vol. price 16s. bound, 

The Genealogy of the British Peerage ; with 
brief Sketches of the Family Histories of the Nobility. By Ed- 
mund Lodge, Esq. Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. &c. With Eu- 
gravings ot the Arts. 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 

At this extensive Establishment the perusal of all New Pabli- 
cations, English and Foreign, may be obtained in Town or 
Country. Terms on application. 


MR. 





WEST INDIA SLAVERY. 
On Wednesday was published, a third edition, in 8vo. with 
considerable Additions, Lithographic Views, &c. of 
OUR YEARS in the WEST INDIES, 


a in 1826, 7, 8, and 9. 
ver volume :, written by the son of a military offi- 
—Literary Gazette. 


cer, and strictly impartial,’ 
“* Many thanks are due to the author of this intelligent work 
manner in which he has performed his task.”— 





for the able 
Fraser’s Maga 

** Full of 

Free Press. 
London: 





lively ‘and graphic pictures of society.”’—Glasgow 


William Kidd, 228, Regent-street. 

NEW SATIRE, 

Just published, 2nd -— boards, price 4s. 6d. 

IVING POE and POE TESSES. 

a By the Author of the ‘ Siege of Constanti nople 
ontents—Campbell, Balwer, and fifty living Authors whose 
Moe are sketched and’ works criticised, ‘ 

* The Ec litor of the Literary Gazette is drawn 
in, this satire.”—Bondoir, 

(Michell is) a craw-tish looking devil w 
Bitters Gazette, 

** His sentiments are boldly expressed; we 

criminations of character—he isa m in of talen -Imperial Mag. 

** Many pretty poems appended to the work.’—Morning Post. 

“* He writes with as much elegance as any of his conte mpo- 

so agreeable a book we have not seen for a long time,’ 
—Nattrist. 

“ This satire is bitter ; in its progress Michell has dis splayed his 
knowledge of the writers of the age. Many of the passages, 
amidst their caustic powers, possess poetic fire: the minor poems 
are beautiful. ‘This volume has woven fresh laurels for his brow,’ 
—Plymonth Herald, 

The lovers of satire will be glad to learn that the strenuous 
exe rtions used to suppress this work, tend only to make it more 
eagerly sought after, and that the prosecution is little regarded, 

William Kidd, 228, Regent-street. 





and quartered) 
ith sharp claws.”— 


perceive nice dis- 




















|FRASER’ M 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 


Continued success for two years has emboldened the Proprietor of 
FRASER’ MAGAZINE 
to make fresh exertions, and invest a larger capital, in rendering his Journal the most complete of the monthly publications of the 
kingdom. He has obtained the assistance of the first writers of the day in every department of literature ; among whom are 
viduals high in political office, and competent to write, with the best possible information on the movements of parties, the exter 
and domestic policy of the country, and the measures of the late and present administrations. The Aegean proudly app ils to the 


A G 


PRICE 


AZINE 


2s. Od. 





contents of his volumes for the truth of this assertion. The Magazine will be found every way worthy of the perusal every true 
lover of his country—of every man who feels interested for the preservation and welfare of THE CHURG ‘i, rit KING, AND THE 
CONSTITL TON, 

With regard to literary me rit, also, the Publisher courts examination. Reviews of all new works have been undertaken in the most 
fearless spirit of independe This characteristic of his Magazine bas raised him many enemies among dishonest critics, lite 
adventurers, and bookse lier rs 3 who make an impure livelihood by dealing out trash and garbage to the public. Of ail such, aud iu s 


of their puny hostility, : 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE 
avowed and mortal enemy. The Journal is not connected with 
house, and the public have therefore a guarantee thatits opinions will neither be sold for lucre nor b 
numerous assaults of its enemies—assauits which it only laughs at—this Magazine has made a successful stand for sound, hones 
wholesome criticism; and while the patronage of the public lacreases, the z¢ al of the Publisher and the improvement of his page 
increase in a corre sponding degree. 
In each Namber will be found one or more Papers on Divinity and points of Doctrinal Controversy. Politics, 
Senatorial Strictures, Criticisms, Poetry, aud Humorous and Satirical Compositions, make up the remainder 


addition to these are given cS 
FULL-LENGTH KETCHES 


of the most prominent of our Literary Characters, with short Biographical and Descriptive Notices. 


any lar 
iassed by sel 







always has been, and will always continue, the 
intere 





Tales, Dramatic and 
of eat lh Number, Iy 





Of some of the Numbers, second, and of others, third editions have been required; and the work, from the commencement, either 
jn Nambers, or bound in cloth and lettered, may row be had of the Publisher. 
James Fraser, 215 5, Regent-street, London; Grant and Bolton, Dublin; Anderson, Edinburgh ; M‘Phun, Glasgow ; Coiling t 








Bristol ; Jackson, New wh; Galignani, Paris , by 
and the Numbers supplied 





Grapel, Liverpoc tephenson, Cambridge; Valboys, Oxford; Madden, 


t > 
order, of any Bookse iler or Newsman in the Kingdom ; by whom, also, Subscribers’ homes are received, 


monthly. ‘ 
THE MEMBER. An Autobiography. 
Dedicated to William Holmes, Esq. M.P. By the Author of ‘ 


In one vol. price 8s. boards. 


The Ayrshire Legatees.’ 


* We have here another 
during several sessions of Parliament, 





specimen of Mr. Galt’s dry humour and shrewd observation, in the do ings and remarks of a Scots nab 
vi G 


in which he was‘ The Member’ for the borough of Frailtown evar zette, Jar 





¢ rejoice to see the pen of Mr. Galt dipped once more in the lively ink of imaginary biog Who surpasses him in com- 
municating to an ideal story the attractions of real and positive trath ! We wish Mr. Galt inc’ do nothing but write imaginary 
autobiographies.” —Athen awn, Jan. 28. 
‘Dp ‘Ipea y > _ Dp - 2 - + 
FRASER’S PANORAMIC PLAN OF LONDON. 
Consisting of a Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, and the Borough of Southwark, with Eighteen Marginal Views of 


the principal Pablic Buildings in the Metro s. Beautifully engraved on Steel by Josiah Neele, 

Phis splendid Map, which will be found to comb utility with elegance, may justly be termed a gem of art; the plan presenting 
a correct delineation of all the Streets in this immense City, whilst the Views aflord a pleasing idea of the maguiticence of the largest 
and most important Metropolis in the World. 















PRICE, s. al 
In a French Case, with Strings.....cee-ceee 7 6 
On Black Roller, coloured and var red 0 
On Mahogany ditto, French —somnencoaioe 20 
In a Black Frame ditto.....cceesees . 16 WU 





Literary Gazetie.—“ A complete bijou of a map, 
itheneum.—** A very neat, clear, and aseiul mag 
Christian Remembrancer.—** This is one of the most splendid little maps we ever had the good fortunc to meet with,” 
Spectator.—* This is a most complete and compact plan of Lor idon, aud very elegant in its appearance,” 

Atlas,—** Unquestionably the best map of Londou we have seen, 

Essex Standard.—* Without any exception, this is the most beautiful map we ever beheld.” 








Speedily will be published, in one volume, 12mo. uniform with * Tae Memeer,’ and by the same 


THE RADICAL. An Autobiography. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
** A foe to tyrants, and my country’s friend.” 
JAMES FRASER, 215, Regent-street. 


Avthor, 





NEW PICTURE OF LONDON. 
I | Price 6s. handsomely bound, with a Plan of London, and Map 


lu A N T I L . Y. of the Environs ; or 9s. with the addition of 108 Views, a new 


edition, carefully revised, 
Dedicated to the Princess Lonise d’Orleans. 3 vols. EIGH’S NEW PICTURE of L ONDON; : 
Chantilly reminds us toachingly of one of the cakes Aiiaiien tan tine Siena os Ss 


ictions . vuage. * >» Bric presenting a 

_ eam of the language, ‘The Bride jects connected with General tuformation, Huduem 
it: te vic s subjoines Yescription of the 
* [thas much of that dramatic power of incident which is the ment; to which is sabjoined a Description of th 
‘ ’ a Plan for viewing London in eight days, 

at charm of ‘The Canterbury terary Gazette. +% Teoeek ta id with th 

ork is also so ‘ 

* It is enric hed with a melancholy interest akin to that of * Guy - om . Sea ; R 

Sennen -Atlas price 12s,; aud with Rowlandsou’s 


NOVELS BY DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. | 








most admirg ible 
of Lammermuir. the- 





ales.’ 





Idition of 24 Plates 
Costumes, Costu 
price 15s. 

London: S. Leigh, 18, Strand; and 
Paternoster-row. 


Baldwin and Craddock, 


Il. 
T H E ROBBE a. 





By the Author of ‘ Chartley the Fatal Of whom may be had, a variety of Descriptive Guidesfor the 
** A romance of great power and ability.”—Lit, Guardian Ne se of Traveile rs on the Continent, viz a 
IIT. 1. Planta’s New Picture of Paris. Price 9s. 
THE JE W. 3 vols. Reichard’s Road-Book of 


ak Descriptive 
** This is a very extraordinary production.’’—Atheneum. France. 10s. 6d. al 
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